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DER FREISCHUTZ: 


THOUGHTS AND REMINISCENCES SUGGESTED BY A 
PERFORMANCE OF THAT OPERA AT THE THEATRE 
NATIONAL DE L’OPERA, IN PARIS. 


By Fr. NIECKS, 


THE first performance of Der Freischiitz took place at 
the Court Theatre of Berlin a little more than fifty-five 
years ago. Weber, writing on the 21st June, 1821, six 
days after the first performance, to Friedrich Kind, the 
poet of the libretto, reports the success of their work in 
the following words :—“ Victoria! dear friend and co- 
author, the /vezschiitz has hit the bull’s-eye. The second 
performance, which took place yesterday, went excellently 
like the first, and the enthusiasm was again great. For 
to-morrow, the third performance, there is already no 
ticket to be had. No one remembers having seen an 
opera received in such a manner ; and after the Olympia” 
(opera by Spontini, who was then General-Musikdirector, 
&c., in Berlin), “for which everything had been done” 
(the mise-en-scéne is said to have cost 28,000 thalers), “ it 
is really the most complete triumph one can meet with. 
But you have no idea what interest the whole inspires, 
and how excellently all played and sang. What would I 
not have given if you had been present!” &c. Authors’ 
accounts, as a rule, are not very reliable material for 
history—men with a good opinion of themselves have 
always such a marvellous knack of interpreting facts— 
but we are quite safe in this case. Even if we had no 
contemporary reports that corroborated Weber’s state- 
ments as to the enthusiastic reception of the opera in 
Berlin, the work itself would be proof enough. No one 
who has heard it will for a moment question the truthful- 
ness of the composer. And the success of the Freischiitz 
was not confined to the Prussian capital; with great 
rapidity it made its way all over Germany. Nothing, 
however, bears out the truth of these accounts better, and 
shows the degree of success more fully, than the following 
figures. Already on the 29th of December, 1822, the 
Court Theatre of Berlin announced the fiftieth per- 
formance ; in 1858 took place the 300th ; and if the 4ooth 
has not yet been reached, it cannot be far off. 

The great and immediate success of the Fredschii¢z in 
its own country is, no doubt, to a great extent attributable 
to the popular and peculiarly German character of both 
words and music. But its success was not only immediate 
and enthusiastic, but also lasting and universal. That it 
is lasting I have shown already; and its universality is 
proved by the translation of the libretto into French, 
Italian, English, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Russian, 
Polish, and Bohemian. Of course, nowhere is the 
Freischiitz cherished so well as in the land which gave it 
birth. Indeed, what makes the work especially dear to 
the German, is perhaps exactly that which obstructs the 
way to the heart of the Frenchman, the Italian, &c. A 
work with national peculiarities, when presented to another 
nation, is in the same predicament as a work which is in 
advance of the age. To see it as it ought to be seen. 
people must first find the right point of view. For what 
we call “ in advance of the age,” what is it but a different 
way of looking at an old fact? Nay, if we come to this, 
it may be asked, what does Germany herself think of the 
Freischiitz in these days? Or again, suppose Weber to 
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have come into the world fifty years later—to have pre- 
sented the Freischiitz to the Germany of to-day—do you 
think the reception would have been the same in 1876 as 
in 1821? I think not. Mysticism and Empjfndsamkeit 
(I do not know an English equivalent ; the dictionary 
will give you sensibility, sentimentalism. Well, it means 
something like that, but also something more) are 
attributes of the German character now as in Weber’s 
days; but time and events have brought out others in 
greater prominence—have remixed, as it were, the in- 
gredients. Nations, like individuals, change, and require 
their portraits taken more than once in their life-time. 
What Weber shows us in the Freischiitz is only one 
aspect of the national character. But if this were all—if 
the composer had done no more—the work could not 
have lived so long, nor be esteemed so highly. And, 
indeed, the work is not only true to German nature ; it 
does not touch only the dress and trappings of nationality: 
it is truthful in a wider, nobler sense; it reaches also the 
deeper, broader layers of human nature generally. Only 
thus can be explained a success such as has been rarely, if 
ever, witnessed during all the time that opera has flourished. 
These reflections may throw some light on the history of 
the Freischiitz in France, of which I am n6w going to 
speak, and in turn receive confirmation by it. 

In an article by the well-known musical critic, M. 
Scudo, which appeared in the Revue des deux Mondes of 
the 15th February, 1855, and was reprinted with other 
criticisms in a collected form in 1859 (Critique et 
Littérature Musicales, Deuxidme Série), we read :— 

“ Thirty years agothe masterpiece of Weber was brought 
on the stage by two clever men, MM. Castil-Blaze and 
Sauvage, who had the good sense not to count on the 
gratitude of criticism. The first performance, which took 
place at the theatre of the Odéon, on the 7th November, 
1824, was a field of combat where the naturally malicious 
Frenchman, the vaudevillistes, the defenders of the 
charter and poetry of M. Scribe, who at that time began 
to flourish, overwhelmed with hisses and raillery, as 
witty as that of Geoffroy against Mozart, the work of the 
co-pupil of Meyerbeer. At this first performance the 
score of the Frezschiifz had undergone only insignificant 
modifications. M. Castil-Blaze, who professes great 
esteem for the philosophy of Sancho Panza, and who 
believes in his soul and conscience that an ass that browses 
is worth more than the horse of Roland che non camina 
piu, resolved upon an extreme measure. He touched up 
the original work, removed what appeared to him com- 
promising to the ears of so clever a public, added some 
tricks of his own to sweeten the pill, and presented him- 
self once more at the theatre of the Odéon on the 16th of 
December of the same year. A hundred representations 
were the reward of this Cesarean operation.” 

In 1841, Weber’s work, which had till then gone by the 
name of Robin des Bots, made its first appearance as Le 
Freischiitz at the Opéra, then called Académie Royale, 
one of the twenty-four names which this otherwise con- 
servative institution has successively borne during the 
time from the 19th March, 1671, the date of its foundation, 
till our day. The Opéra revived the Freischifz again in 
1870, 1873, and 1876, but more of this anon. 

There is yet another theatre which took up the work. 
Indeed the Théatre Lyrique played two versions of it, 
the second of which was by MM. Eugéne Gautier and H. 
Trainon. Of the other, M. Scudo says : “ Rodin des Bots, 
such as it has lately been revived at the Théatre Lyrique, 
is nearly identical with the score of the master, for this 
time M. Castil-Blaze has been able to replace everythin 
he had eliminated, and to retrench everything he had 
added ”—the Parisian public by this time having got so 
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far accustomed to the German food as to be thought in fit 
condition to take it in a comparatively unadulterated form. 

Of much greater interest, however, are the fortunes of 
the Freischitz at the Opéra. Among the chroniclers of 
the event we find no less a manthan Wagner. Before the 
first performance he wrote an address “to the Parisian 

ublic,” in which he endeavoured to familiarise the 
inhabitants of the gay city with the poetical and emotional 
atmosphere which pervades the German work, adding 
some words of warning for those who had undertaken to 
fit it out with all the paraphernalia of grand opera. And 
after the first performance he sent a “ report to Germany,” 
in which he makes merry over the national prejudices of 
the Parisians, and the shortcomings of the performance. 
The papers are reprinted in Volume I. of his Schriften 
und Dichtungen. 

But let us look a little with our own eyes. The remarks 
which preface the libretto, translated by M. Emilien 
Pacini, begin well. “In producing on the French stage 
the master-piece of Weber, we endeavoured scrupulously 
to give a translation as faithful as possible, poem and 
music, and noarrangement. The score of the master has 
not undergone any alteration ; order, sequence, integrity, 
instrumentation have been scrupulously respected.” So 
far.so good; in fact, quite reassuring after all one’s mis- 
givings. “ Only,” continues the ¢vaditore—and the word 
makes me tremble for Weber and his work—“as the 
spoken dialogue is prohibited at the Académie Impériale” 
(this is one of the twenty-three variations on the original 
theme—Académie de Musique) “ it was necessary to sub- 
stitute for it recitatives in which the attempt has been 
made to preserve the particular colouring which dis- 
tinguishes the whole work.” Unhappily it remained an 
attempt. Berlioz, who had undertaken to write the reci- 
tatives—it has been suggested, for fear that some less 
skilled and tender-hearted operator should lay hand on 
the poor Freischiitz—did his work, perhaps, as well as it 
could be done. The use he makes of motives from the 
opera is often very clever and effective. For instance, 
when, after Agathe’s cavatina in the third act, Aennchen 
enters, he introduces the first phrase from her arietta, 
in the second act using it as a Leitmotiv. But con- 
scientiously as the work is done on the whole, it cannot 
be said that the colouring has been always preserved. 
The recitatives which precede the finale of the first act, 
and the second scene of the second act, are hardly in 
keeping with the rest—in short, are not Weberish. . How- 
ever, these are details, and the first question is not, how 
is it done? but, should it have been done at all? Unless 
it be shown that a work of art may be altered by additions, 
omissions, or otherwise, without injuring it, the question 
must be answered with an emphatic “No.” But who can 
doubt for a moment that this is impossible? Supposing 
the recitatives to be written in the spirit and style of the 
work into which they are inserted, there remain still 
two objections. First, the recitatives of an opera which 
was originally designed to be partly spoken and partly 
sung take up often—and this is unavoidable—an unpro- 
portionately large space beside the other parts of the 
work.. This may be seen in Don Giovanni and in 
Fidelio, when these operas are performed as in London, 
with the additional recitatives ; but nowhere is it more 
obvious than in the Fveischiitz, in which there are so 
many pieces of only a few bars. I mention only Caspar’s 
song, the bridesmaids’ and the hunters’ choruses. But 
the second and chief objection is, that by substituting 
recitatives for the spoken dialogue you upset the artistic 
economy of the ok, sent heighten the lowest tint of the 
picture, and leave the rest as it was, lowering thus the 
effect of the higher tints, and destroying all harmony. 





But to return to the preface. As we read on we come 
from bad to worse. The next sentence is enough to 
make one’s hair stand on end. “The music of the 
divertissements consists of dance tunes from Oberon and 
Pre.iosa (operas by Weber), to which the author of the 
recitatives has added, in arranging it for the orchestra, 
without changing a single note, the celebrated rondo for 
the pianoforte, entitled ‘ Invitation 4 la Valse’ (likewise 
by Weber).” As if the words “by Weber” justified the 
mixing up of incongruous matter, or gave unity to a 
medley of odds and ends scraped together from different 
works! I am glad that in 1876 this barbarism is no 
longer committed in the capital, the light of Europe, as 
Victor Hugo would call it. All these diverting diver- 
tissements have disappeared except one, which it is to be 
hoped will soon follow the good example of the rest. 
How beautiful Berlioz’s instrumentation of the piece is, 
the world knows. Whatever objections there may be 
against such arrangements in the abstract, this concrete 
puts to silence for the time. Pity that it should be used 
to disfigure the Fre¢schitz. 

Much might be said about the faithful rendering of 
“the candid simplicity of the German libretto,” to which 
the translator pretends. What has become of the 
‘poetical German xaivefé” which, as he truly remarks, 
is the principal characteristic of the piece? Only imagine 
the sprightly, light-hearted Aennchen uttering verses such 
as these :— 

“ Allons, retirons-nous, c’est l'heure 
De la priére sainte et des beaux réves d’or.” 
And again :— 
“A ton aise . . . bonsoir! car dans son doux essor 
Le sommeil caressant de son aile m’effleure !” 
Now, on turning to the German text, what do we find? 


“But after that let us go to bed.”——“‘ Oh, what trouble one has with 
these lovers !” } 


Or what do you think of the modest Max saying :— 


€Vois ceque mon bras invincible, 
Hors de portée en l'air, frappa d’un plomb certain !” 

It would be easy to go on quoting passages where the 
simple poetry and colloquial but racy prose of the original 
has been changed into bombastic sentiment and stilted 
verse. Whenever the translator came across anything 
like ruggedness, he showed his superior taste and refine- 
ment by polishing it off, and making things smooth and 
pleasant. With how delicate a hand he touched up 
Caspar’s song! not a trace is left of the unbridled 
animalism of the original. Fastidious critics no doubt 
will be hard on the translator, because of the cutting down 
and the omissions of characteristic dialogue. But what 
could he do? There was no room for it—recitatives take 
up so much more time. One of these omissions—one 
which is also frequently made where the recitatives are 
not used—is rather awkward; for besides obscuring the 
plot, it brings into juxtaposition two pieces which are not 
intended to be so. Either the dialogue at the opening of 
the third act should be retained, or the extr’acte likewise 
omitted. It shows more reverence towards a composer 
and his work to omit a part of it, than to perform it in an 
inartistic manner. And what can be more inartistic than 
the immediate succession of pieces that clash like this 
entr’acte and the cavatina of Agathe? 

A good translation of an opera-text is one of the rarest 
things to be met with, butalso one of the most difficult things 
to do, and one that is becoming more difficult every day. 
As long as the words were a mere pretence for the music, it 
was sufficient to preserve only the outline of the original, 
and let the music take care of itself. But now, when the 
chief aim of every dramatic composer who deserves that 
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name is the close union of music and poetry, the translator 
has to render the sense faithfully, and to construct the 
whole in such a manner that word accent and musical 
accent may always coincide. To succeed in this, he 
must not only possess a thorough knowledge of the two 
languages, but also of music, and combine with this a full 
mastery of the art of versification, refined taste and poetic 
sensibility being, of course, presupposed. No doubt there 
are men enough who possess these requirements, but few 
are willing to take upon them the drudgery of so thankless 
a task. Compared with the generality of opera transla- 
tions, Pacini’s Freischiitz does not make a bad figure. 
Matters are different if we look at it from the ideal point 
of view, or measure his promises with his fulfilment. 

With regard to this year’s performance of the Fretschiitz 
in Paris, it is not my intention to give a criticism of the 
performers, or the details of the performance, but only to 
discuss or point out the questions of wider applicability 
and general interest which were suggested by it. 

The thought which struck one first was, that the frame is 
too rich for the picture, and that the varnish with which the 
latter is overlaid takes all character out of it. Watteau’s 
Fétes Champétres seem to have served as models for the 
rustic scenes and the rude peasants of Bohemia. Samiel 
and the horrors of the Wolf’s Glen called to my mind 
Mephistopheles’ words to the witch, who excused her not 
recognising him by saying that she did not notice the 
cloven foot :— 

* Auch die Kultur, die alle Welt beleckt 

Hat auf den Teufel sich erstreckt.” 
The mise-en-scene is so magnificent, and takes up so much 
of our attention, that there is little room left for sympathy 
with the actions and sufferings of the persons in the play. 
In short, the picture is lost in the frame. The decorative 
arts rule supreme ; music and poetry conjoint are now in 
relation to them what poetry was formerly to music—viz., 
a kind of lay-figure for the display of fine drapery. It is 
worth pondering over that the theatre where the interest 
of the play takes us oftenest away from reality, is just 
that which makes the least attempt at a realistic imitation 
of what lies beyond the sphere of acting. I mean the 
Théatre Frangais. Scene-painting and stage-machinery 
play too prominent a part in the dramatic performances 
of our day, and threaten to take a still more prominent 
one in the future. But the more you attempt in this way, 
the more you make people conscious of the imitation. 
Too little of these externals is in my opinion preferable to 
too much. The golden mean is more than one dares 
expect. 

Be this as it may, the Frezschiitz is decidedly out of 
place at the Théatre National de ’Opéra; the Opéra 
Comique would be a more suitable home. Weber's work 
is like a country beauty, whom a plain frock becomes 
better than a gaudy court dress, who is gawky if you 
bother her with etiquette, but full of natural grace and 
sprightliness if you leave her to her own ways. 

Now, although this tampering with works of art is re- 
prehensible and deplorable, it may be urged in defence 
of cases such as we have considered that it serves the 
purpose of naturalising foreign works. But what do we 
see on looking nearer home? The same faults without 
the palliating circumstances. German and French operas, 
translated into Italian, and sung by Swedes, Belgians, 
Canadians, Scotch, &c., before an English audience, of 
which hardly one in the hundred knows what all the cooing 
and fluting is about, can there be anything more absurd ? 
More than a century and a half ago this state of matters, 
although not quite so bad then as it is now, was ridiculed 
by the Spectator; when will it be mended? If Italy were 
still the sole purveyor of dramatic music, and the artists 





engaged exclusively Italians, there might be some 
excuse for the existing anomaly—two great institutions 
for the cultivation of Italian opera and not a single Eng- 
lish one. But this is not the case. About one-half of 
the performances of the last season at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane consisted of German and French operas } 
and as for the artists, a great portion, perhaps the greater 
portion of them—for capacity rather than number should 
be considered—were certainly not Italian, though their 
names might be. To be sure, it would be a good thing 
for those who either know the languages or have made 
themselves first acquainted with the translations, to hear 
foreign works in the languages they were written in, ané 
by artists of the respective countries ; but then there would 
be required not only Italian opera houses, but also French 
and German ones. The great argument in favour of 
Italian opera is the peculiar adaptability of the Italian 
language for musical purposes ; this advantage, however, 
is outweighed by the far greater disadvantage, that the 
language is not that of the country, and consequently 
understood only by few. It must, of course, not be left out: 
of sight that the word assumes a more important place in 
the dramatic works of our time. The thing needed is an 
English opera—not a make-shift to fill up the gap be- 
tween the closing and opening of the fashionable opera 
houses, to satisfy, as it were, the grosser appetites of those 
that stay behind after the créme de la créme of society 
has left town, but a stable and truly national institution, 
which in time may become the parent of other similar 
institutions and a model for them all. I don’t see why 
such an enterprise should not be successful, if the artists 
are equal in excellence to those of the Italian houses. It is 
not necessary that every performer be an Englishman ; 
nay, get the best wherever it is to be found, that is the best 
policy. Only this one condition must remain irremov- 
able: the language spoken and sung is English, and no 
other but English. Let us hope that we may hear soon, 
besides other more modern and ancient works, the 
Freischiitz in such a house. 

Enough has been said of the Freéschii/z in France, and 
how it fared in the world generally ; now let us turn tothe 
work itself, and inquire what place it occupies among 
Weber’s works, what was the character of its authors, and 
what the history of the libretto. 

(To be continued.) 








WAGNER’S “ GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 


THIS musical drama, which consists of four acts, in- 
cluding the introduction, is the fourth and last part of 
the WVibelungen. But it is not only the sequel of the 
preceding three dramas, it is, as it were, also a synthesis 
of the whole work. Wagner has called it the “ Dusk of 
the Gods :” in truth, a noble name, announcing at once 
the loftiness of the composer’s aim, ambition, and con- 
ception. And being the crowning edifice of the whole, it 
far surpasses Rheingold, Walkiire, and Siegfried, not 
only from a dramatic but from a musical point of view. 
It is indisputably the most advanced work which Wagner 
has as yet offered to the public—Z7istan und Isolde not 
excepted. The task of the voice is restricted almost 
entirely to musical declamation ; the all-absorbing task 
of the orchestra, on the other hand, is that of portraying 
character, of painting feelings and passions, of forming 
the back-bone of the drama. Every name uttered, every 
thought expressed or implied—nay, even anticipated— 
every scene that passes before our eyes or is recalled to 
our mind from the preceding dramas, has its own indi- 
viduality in the form of a characteristic musical-theme. 
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And when it is borne in mind that about ninety of these 
leading themes occur in the whole of the trilogy, and that, 
owing to the dramatic development, nearly all of them 
are introduced in G0dtterdaimmerung, the reader will be 
able to form some conception of the gigantic amount of 
material which the composer had to work off. And this 
he has done in rigid pursuance of his plan. Hence the 
orchestral part of the work presents a perfect network of 
leading themes, interwoven, entwined, now crossing each 
other, now struggling, now pitted against each other, now 
gaining the ascendency, then suddenly disappearing, now 
cropping up again here, there, and everywhere, only to be 
superseded by others ; in short, the task of the orchestra 
is simply that of working a huge musical kaleidoscope. The 
most luminous instance of this is, perhaps, Siegfried’s death 
and funeral—undoubtedly the culminating point of the 
whole trilogy. Every theme with which Siegfried has 
been connected in the course of the drama is re-intro~ 
duced, suggested, or hinted at in succession, and while 
the mournful scene of the hero’s death and funeral is 
enacted on the stage, the band gives us, as it were, a 
complete review of his life. Here, if anywhere in the 
trilogy, Wagner has risentosublimity. In piano arrange- 
ments, and even in the vocal score, all this marvellous 
play of musical colours looks like a maze of bewildering 
and unintelligible passages ; but under the grasp of the 
formidable instrumental forces for which it is intended, 
it assumes transparency and distinctness. And that 
amid this mass of material the composer should have so 
admirably preserved that unity, repose, and simplicity 
with which the dramatic climax is reached, as it were, by 
organic growth, is in itself a proof of his transcendent 
a It is a picture of which we may truly say with 

aust— 


“* Wie Alles sich zum Ganzen webt 
Eins in dem Andern wirkt und lebt.” 


It is difficult to compress the plot of Gotterdaimmerung 
into a rapid sketch without giving the salient features of 
the Wibelungen as a whole. The drama of the trilogy 
rests upon one fundamental idea: the love of Mammon, 
“that bane of bliss and source of woe.” In the form of 
the ring shaped from the gold which Alberich the 
Nibelung wrests from its hold in the Rhine, it is coveted 
alike by the gods enthroned in Walhalla, by the giants 
living upon earth, by the dwarfs fostering their mysterious 
existence underground; all try to obtain and keep it by force 
or trickery, and all perish in the attempt. This struggle for 
life and power is ended by the ring being restored to the 
Rhine-daughters or mermaids from whom it was wrung. 
Siegfried, the hero of the second or third parts (in Wag- 
nerian language, “days ”) of the trilogy, is the son of the 
Walsung twins, Siegmund and Sieglinde. He is introduced 
to us as a young Hercules, an ideal of physical power and 
exuberant spirits. He forges his own sword; he kills 
Fafner, the giant, who is the possessor of the ring and the 
tarnhelm, and has been metamorphosed into a dragon; 
he even slays his step-father, Mime. The taste of dragon- 
blood enables him to understand the language of birds. 
They tell him of Briinnhilde, Wotan’s daughter, the 
Walkiire exiled from Walhalla ; her abode is guarded by 
a circle of fire; only he, the man “that knows not fear,” 
is destined to win her. He discovers and awakes her 
with a kiss, and a long love-scene brings the drama 
Stegfried toa close. Having taken leave of Briinnhilde, 
our hero, in Gotterdammerung, sallies forth to new deeds. 
He has given her the ring as the pledge of his love, and 
has received her charger in return. He arrives on the 
banks of the Rhine, where the mighty King Gunther 
reigns supreme. Gutrune, Gunther’s beautiful sister, is 
captivated by Siegfried ; and, at the suggestion of Hagen 





(son of Alberich the Nibelung, the first possessor of the 
ring), she hands him a drink which makes him completely 
forget his vow to Briinnhilde. He woos and wins Gutrune, 
against his promise to win Briinnhilde for Gunther. Pro- 
tected by the tarnhelm and disguised as Gunther, he 
appears before Briinnhilde and wrests the ring from her. 
Deprived of her talisman, she succumbs to Gunther, who 
leads her home. But here she meets Siegfried and 
Gutrune ; and the ring she recognises on his hand dis- 
closes to her the treachery and infidelity of which she 
has been the victim. She demands Siegfried’s death ; 
Hagen, who covets the ring, kills Siegfried while hunting. 
But before Hagen murders him he gives him a drink 
which restores his memory, and, remembering his vow to 
Briinnhilde, the hero dies, her name on his lips. Hagen 
demands the ring which Gutrune claims as her own: 
Gunther and Hagen fight, and the former falls. Gutrune 
has now lost both husband and brother ; but Briinnhilde 
appears, and having revealed Hagen’s plot, she claims 
Siegfried’s body as her husband’s ; Gutrune gives way, 
and, overwhelmed with grief, drops down at her brother’s 
side. Siegfried’s body is placed on the pile, and Briinn- 
hilde, having taken the ring and restored it to the Rhine- 
daughters, throws herself into the flames. The waters of the 
Rhine rush in and cover the burning pile. Hagen makes 
one last attempt to seize the ring, but the Rhine-daughters, 
rejoicing in having regained their treasure, draw Hagen 
with them into the deep. But Briinnhilde’s death is fatal 
also to the splendour of Walhalla; the sky reddens, and 
in the background appears the abode of the gods, as it is 
being consumed by the flames. 

Of all the characters which Wagner has introduced 
into the libretto, Gutrune (the Criemhilde of the original 
poem) is perhaps the only one that really enlists and 
deserves our sympathies, though even she is by no means 
a model of her kind, and gives up her husband’s body to her 
rival with a readiness which contrasts strangely with her 
fervent attachment before Briinnhilde arrives. Gutrune 
is the only survivor of the leading characters, and it has 
been conjectured that her survival may lead to a sequel 
of the Wibelungen. If so, let us hope that in the sequel 
we shall have not quite so many wicked gods and god- 
desses, half-caste offspring and Yahoos. We all know that 
the ancient Teutons, as the ancient Britons, lived in a state 
of nature ; and it would therefore be a mistake to apply 
a high standard of morality to the deeds of the legendary 
gods and heroes of the Mibelungen. Schopenhauer, 
whose philosophy is generally held“up as explaining what- 
ever the Ultra-Wagnerian cannot explain himself, could 
probably alone tell us why it is absolutely necessary that 
Siegfried should be the son of twins, and should finally 
woo one of his nine aunts—for Briinnhilde, be it remem- 
bered, is a Walkiire, and all Walkiires, no less than 
Siegfried’s parents, claim Wotan as father. That Wagner, 
by the magic charm and power of his music, makes us 
frequently forget so much that is repulsive in the plot, 
enhances the merit of his musical treatment; but is he 
justified in making passion and a convenient deus ex 
machina the excuse for crime? Is he justified in depart- 
ing from the golden rule which Hamlet impresses upon 
the player, “that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature”? 
True it is, that a man of great passions also commits 
great errors ; but the error is the more grievous in a great 
drama which is ostensibly held up not only as a very 
mirror of Wagner’s own self, but as a pattern and chef- 
aeuvre of national art. Compare great operas, like 
Gluck’s Jphigenia, Beethoven’s Fidelio, Schumann’s 
Genoveva, with the Nibelungen,; think of the classical 
nobility, of the chastity of taste and form, of the moral 
dignity, the intense devotion, the pure love breathed in 
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every dramatic situation, in every bar of their music ! 
Surely it may with some truth be said that Wagner’s 
immense creative and descriptive power will hereafter 
entitle him to the place of a Euripides of his art: but of a 
Sophocles—never ! 

ome of the scenes in Gétterdimmerung are inde- 
scribably beautiful. Such is the scene between Briinnhilde 
and Siegfried, “ Heil strahlende Liebe,” at the end of the 
introduction ; such is the “ Mannen” chorus, in the second 
act—perhaps the most original chorus ever written ; such 
is, again, Siegfried’s death and funeral, a sublime dramatic 
and musical climax; such are, also, the instrumental 
intermezzos marking a change of scene. The performance 
of the introduction and the three acts occupies about five 
hours, and is not wearying, in spite of its length. The 
most fastidious critic could not wish for a nobler and 
more poetic conclusion of the Mibelungen. Rheingold 
and Walkiire were already brought out in Munich in 
1871 ; it is stated that now the complete trilogy will be 
given in the same city; and Siegfried and Walkiire are 
said to have likewise been secured for Vienna and Berlin. 
If this be true, the Bayreuth Festival will indeed have 
given a powerful impulse to the most advanced doctrines 
of an advanced school. Nor is there any reason why the 
Nibelungen should not be performed elsewhere. As 
regards the scenic displays, the leading stages in Europe 
are fully équal to the task; nay, I am inclined to think 
that some of them would produce the scenic effects with 
greater precision. Again, as regards the artists, the staff 
of every leading stage should be able to cope with the 
Nibelungen, for the principal parts of Siegmund, Sieg- 
linde, Siegfried, and Briinnhilde are not nearly as great a 
tax on the artist’s powers as the parts of Tristan and 
Isolde. In a purely artistic point of view, then, there is 
no insuperable obstacle to the diffusion of the Wibe/ungen, 
though it will always be beyond the reach of second-rate 
stages. But the financial aspect of the question is a more 
serious obstacle. Great as is the merit of the Bayreuth 
Festival of having first produced the Wibelungen in its 
entirety, the experiment is costly; and the words of 
Moore, which Mr. Lowe quoted in the recent Suez debate, 
struck me as being, in many respects, singularly appli- 
cable to the Vibelungen— 


‘A clever work, sir; would get up exceedingly well; 
The only fault is that it never would sell.” 


No court-theatre, however largely subsidised, can afford to 
maintain a /ucro cessante e danno emergente policy for any 
length of time ; and the model performances of Zannhduser 
and Lohengrin in Vienna last winter are cases in point. To 
make a work like the Vibe/ungen pay at least its expenses, 
it must be in some degree popular ; the question arises, 
will it ever.be, can it ever be, popular? I mean popular 
in the sense of Tannhduser, Lohengrin, the Dutchman, or 
even the Meistersinger. 1 fear the very principle upon 
which rests the whole structure of the Wibelungen will 
prevent it from ever becoming popular in the same sense. 
The first requisite of operatic music, if it is to be widely 
diffused, is sustained melody ; and the first requisite of 
melody is, as Helmholtz truly points out, that it should 
be easily and intelligibly accessible to ear and memory. 
Now, no one will deny that the “endless melody” of the 
Nibelungen is not so accessible, though it is melody all 
the same. “But, then, that is not Wagner’s aim,” the 
maéstro’s enthusiastic followers tell you; “he aims at 
more than music.” Well and good. But what on earth 
is his aim? Is it drama? Is music simply a slave of 
drama? Assuredly not. For the libretto of the idel- 
ungen has, per se, no vitality. The monstrous licences 
in which it abounds, and which are mercilessly exposed 





by German critics, alone suffice to show that the drama 
is ruled by musical considerations. Moreover, when we 
come to inquire which parts of the Nibelungen tell most 
upon the audience, and excite most enthusiasm, what is 
the answer? Precisely those parts in which there is an 
intelligible sustained melody, or an attempt, however 
short, at concerted masic. Such is the “ Liebeslied” in 
Walkiire; such is the “ Mannen” chorus ; such is the trio 
of the “ Rhine-daughters ” in Gétterdimmerung. Seeing, 
then, what Wagner can do when he chooses ; how he can 
move us, not only by the captivating power of his orches- 
tral effects, but by the “concord of sweet sounds” in 
vocal writing ; how he can appeal to that love of melody 
which is inherent in human nature: seeing all this, it is 
difficult not to recognise the truth advanced by many 
impartial critics that he often beats himself on his own 
ground. In adopting exclusively musical declamation 
and endless melody, it is argued, Wagner aims not 
merely at an immense extension of form, he aims at a 
subversion of all principle and method in music ; for by 
reducing vocal music, as it were, to a trial in a court of 
law, in which only one speaks at a time, however many 
may be present, he deprives the Muse of Song of one of 
her most precious attributes—that of making masses 
speak. Whatever weight may be attached to such argu- 
ments—and they contain much that is true—it should not 
be forgotten that the ide/ungen represents a principle 
carried to its logical consequences—a process, be it added, 
which has landed many a great, bold, and inquiring man 
on dangerous ground, and has ever shown in brighter 
colours the. beauty of moderation and compromise. But 
Wagner’s theory has the immense advantage of bein 
practicable; and what is more, the very fact of mm 
works as Tristan and Nibelungen being produced proves 
how remarkable and uniform is the progressive develop- 
ment of art. But a few years ago the part of Tristan 
was regarded as a human impossibility; it killed one 
man ; it sent another tothe madhouse. And to-day such 
men as Vogl and Niemann sing Tristan twice a week 
without any extraordinary strain; and this terrible part 
has already ceased to be a monopoly. And the leading 
parts of the Vibelungen present a similar case. Wagner's 
school, if it has done nothing more, has imbued artists 
with a wonderful spirit of emulation which makes itself 
felt far beyond his own country. But as the happiest and 
grandest combination of his older, the Lohengrin, and of 
his latest, the Midelungen, style, his Metstersinger will 
ever stand out as a brilliant star; and if the Vibelungen 
has been compared to the second part of Goethe’s Faust, 
Meistersinger may well be compared to the first. Hence 
the popularity of the trilogy will, for some time to come, 
probably be restricted to the favoured and advanced few ; 
the musical public at large will look upon it as an astounding 
and extremely valuable, though not perhaps readable work. 
As to the opinions of the musical critics more imme- 
diately interested, those of Germany and Austria, they 
are of course divided. There is the uncompromising 
Wagnerian, who gives no quarter, allows no contradiction, 
admits no divided allegiance ; there is the obstinate antie 
Wagnerian, who, though he is playing a losing game, 
stoutly maintains that the modern Olympus at Bayreuth 
has had its day—that the Wide/ungen is but a sign of the 
times—that it is in accordance with the nihilistic ten- 
dency of the age, and will disappear with it; and there 
is, lastly, the Adullamite, or independent critic, and he is 
perhaps the most able and the most reliable. But what- 
ever the difference of opinion among them, they are 
unanimous in their admiration for the genius and ene 
of the moving spirit of the Festival, and for the self-denial: 
and perseverance of the artists. 
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‘In the interests of art it is to be hoped that this will 
not have been the first and last festival at Bayreuth. 
And whether the Wdelungen will lead to a further exten- 
sion of form or result in a return to simpler forms in 
operatic music—for there is undoubtedly a tendency to 
both—this much is certain, that it is a work worthy of an 
advanced state of art, worthy of our era—the wm % M =“ 


MENDELSSOHN. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF W. DE LENZ.) 


’ [The following article upon Mendelssohn, which forms a chapter 
in De Lenz's oft-quoted book, ‘‘ Beethoven et ses Trois Styles," 
deserves attention as being the work of an experienced and ardent 
critic. It should be borne in mind, however, that the opinions 
therein expressed are those of twenty years ago; at this date wus 4 
of them are easily refutable; they are, therefore, to be accepted wit 
reservation.—Eb, M. M. R. 


“*Guidico che sia impossibile senza offendere molti di descrivere le cose 

de tempi suoi.”—MAcHIAVEL. 
WE cannot speak of modern music without speaking of 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. While pronouncing the name 
of Mendelssohn, we are reminded of the severe forms 
of Handel and Bach, whose religion was transmitted 
to him at an early age by Zelter. The basis of their 
ideas is that firm conviction in the inherent worth ot 
the purely rational element of human thought which mere 
charm cannot replace. There is the same iron will, the 
same logic, the same science. 

Handel and Bach were far excellence “ doctors,” a title 
which the Berlin University thought should be conferred 
on Mendelssohn. The genius of Mendelssohn is also 
connected with the celebrated Thomas-Schule of Leipzig, 
of which the Paracelsus of the clavecin, the great Sebas- 
tian Bach, was once the cantor. This name recalls the 
pedagogue of by-gone days, the tyrants of the school, 
the dominie, the Blue Beard of the childhood of our 
fathers, the 7omaner, as we say still at Leipzig. Brought 
up in the severe traditional method, Mendelssohn began 
by tasting the very marrow of science, which served as 
the foundation of his talent. A nature like Beethoven’s 
ought to escape a mode of education which we shall 
willingly call municipal, and which is generally that of 
the German towns. Beethoven is Beethoven, without 
having been a Thomaner. 

Beethoven would have been none the less king of the 
associations of the members of the Bach family, in which 
there are even 150 musicians of the name of Bach, all 
more or less cantor, and who have left musical archives 
collected at Berlin. Many of these Bachs ought to have 
known better how to write a fugue than the composer of 
the Pastoral Symphony, but between a Jensum (it may 
be perfect) and Homer the Thomas-Schule admits there 
are differences. The [fugue style demands long and 
laborious study, a profound knowledge of counterpoint, 
which the amateur cannot acquire without ceasing to be 
an amateur. From that time it is natural that the per- 
sons who have explored these realms, brushed away the 
scholastic dust of the old second-hand theoretical books, 
digged with sweat on their brow in the ground of canon 
and imitation, see in it, for that very reason, the safety of 
the world. The fugue is the island of Monte Christo of 
innumerable musical egotists, always so for the amateur, 
often for the artist. The persons of whom Handel 
and Bach are the constant study, most often under- 
stand nothing of the mission of these great men, which 
was to create for their art a side rigorously didactic. 
The severe style is to the free style what the gloss of 
Accurse was to the ideas which she undertook to explain 








without understanding them. The Du Cange are grave- 
diggers, they are not life. Sebastian Bach, the incarnate 
genius of fugue, has not written even the smallest sara- 
bande without a purpose and without aiming some canon 
of small calibre. Bach is the most complete phenomenon 
of this style, as Mozart is of the most elegant and popular. 
Does it follow that fugue is something very phenomenal ? 
We do not think so. Fugue will ever be a problem 
capable of being solved only by a genius. The opinion 
of a consummate contrapuntist who has passed his life 
studying fugue, who has found good reason for seeing in 
it the only means of safety in music, and who has pre- 
ferred to be truthful, is too honourable an exception to the 
exclusive ideas of the profession, and of the jurare in 
verba magistri, not to be placed before the reader. We 
read in an article of M. Fuchs, of St. Petersburg, on the 
classical in music :—“ Fugue, as a piece of music com- 
plete in itself, is necessarily imperfect because of the rules 
rigorously prescribed to the composer. From the outset 
the first subject is monotonous, and a disagreeable harsh- 
ness frequently arises from the hasty entrance of the 
answer (comes). This difficulty overcome, the fugue 
after the first eight or twelve bars presents nothing 
new, as we know beforehand what will follow. Thence 
onward, how impossible does rhythmical arrangement 
become! No period can conveniently be separated, 
because before it is formed another voice enters with 
the same subject, and a new rhythm begins before the 
first is able to finish. The rules do not admit of that 
repose which is necessary. No muances, no piano, no 
forte: without these zwances the rhythm is imperceptible. 
This defect is particularly remarkable in the fugues for 
the piano, less so in those for stringed instruments, and 
in those for full orchestra. It happens unfortunately that 
only too rarely is a muance indicated. It follows, there- 
fore, that the effect of this music is not much better than 
that produced by three or four persons speaking at one 
time on the same subject, each one saying sensible things, 
but the conversation remaining unintelligible, because the 
one does not give place to the other. Fugue, then, does 
not fulfil the conditions which are required for a classi- 
cal work; it wants natural beauty and clearness. It 
possesses unity, but it has not charm and variety. Asa 
product of reason, fugue cannot be submitted to the varia- 
tions of taste, but the time when fugue was worth some- 
thing as a piece of music has passed away and cannot 
return. Let us not confound the means with the end; 
the end remains a piece in the free style, good, rounded, 
logical, dictated from the heart.” 

The marvellous overture to the Magic Flute, and the 
fugue of Beethoven’s quartett in C, are so beautiful only 
because they borrow nothing from the fugue but its 
rhythm to serve their purpose. If the fugue is not and 
cannot be the end, the fugue style is nevertheless a pre- 
cious spice, an indispensable tonic to the writings which 
would become sour without it. 

Beethoven has made an admirable use of it in the alle- 
gretto of the symphony in A, and in the finale of the sym- 
phonic piece, the “Victory of Wellington at the Battle 
of Vittoria,” in which “God save the King ” is treated in 
leader and companion, in duke and peer (en dux et comes, 
en duc et pair). Mendelssohn is too near our own time 
to be judged without hurting the feelings of contem- 
poraries. We share as much as any one the respect 
which'a mind of his calibre commands, but we believe 
that the Hebraic element which we know was in 
the mind of Mendelssohn will hinder his music from 
becoming the property of the whole world without dis- 
tinction of time or place. The Hebraic nature, formerly 
rich and powerful, is now nothing more than a threadbare 
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element of history ; it will always differ too much from 
Christian thought to become a constitutive principle in 
art. The Jews often stand. in the front rank when it is a 
matter of acquiring mechanical readiness or of applying 
with vigour practical knowledge. From this it follows 
that the savant is much more the faithful echo of his 
science than the expression of an individuality, whilst the 
executant, and especially the composer, can and ought 
only to express their own nature. Now no one will deny 
that the turn of Hebraic thought bears an exceptional 
stamp, and is exclusive of the ideas of the majority. We 
mean to state a fact, and do not deprecate it. What if it 
could be objected, “ What do you know about Hebraic 
music besides that which has come to us?” we should 
reply, ‘‘There are no longer, it is true, Hebrews, but 
there are still Jews, and the psalmodies of the synagogue 
are of a kind which we find in Mendelssohn’s music, 
for the Jewish spirit, such as we have just described, has 
had considerable influence on his mind.” 

Every time the thought of Mendelssohn is not Hebraic 
it breathes the happiness of German domestic life such as 
Leipzig afforded him—exclusive life, content with itself, 
coloured, it is true, with the warm tones of an exquisite 
sentimentality, but which does not always allow him to 
rise above the circle of ideas of a given town or of a given 
public. If the towns of Germany are no longer sur- 
rounded by walls, they will still be so for some time by 
the spirit of coterie and caste which is the soul of them. 
po Fay of the numerous poets remaining unknown has 
said— 

“Da schlagt jeder Backer und jeder Bader 
Sich selbst die poetische Ader, 


Da fallt kein Sperling vom Rathhausdach 
So schallt ihm eine Noenie nach.” 


Mendelssohn does not always rise above the restrained 
atmosphere of the German city and corporation ; his ideas 
are oftenest associated with homely matters, but by his 
sympathetic and generous way of expressing them he 
raises them to his own standard. 

German life has its interest, although essentially szus- 
cule in its nature. The past plays there a greater part 
than the present. He who speaks of the past speaks of 
poetry. Is not the past the youth of our imagination ? 

Germans attach much importance to the romantic ele- 
ment of human thought. German places are themselves 
romantic. The cellar where Faust tasted every sort 
of wine is still to be seen at Leipzig. In the tale of 
Hauff, the statue of Roland comes down from its pedestal 
on the stroke of twelve at midnight, in order to go, 
like every other person, to take a taste of wine in the 
celebrated cellar of Bréme. The heroes of Hoffmann and 
Chamisso sell to the devil, the one his shadow, the other 
his power of seeing himself in a mirror. 

The German mind keeps apart. 


above human vicissitudes. 


of Germany. 


country at a given time. 
greater in him than the gift of genius, At Leipzi 


for the ego. 


There is a distance 
between this microcosm and Beethoven soaring high 
Beethoven, then, is the pro- 
phet, Mendelssohn the caliph-successor, in the pachalic 
In other words, Haydn, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven are human thought in its universality ; they are 
citizens of the world ; Mendelssohn is the greatest of a 
The gift of talent is decidedly 
the 

make a Beethoven of Mendelssohn ; a strange de omg 
the explanation of which we find in the fanaticism of man 
Because Mendelssohn has lived among us, 
because he seems still to belong to us, some make him 
their idol, making thereby the preface to the eulogy on 
their own present, and perhaps future, merit, because it 


Weber also belonged to Germany during his village 
life, but he willingly overstepped its boundary to roam 
elsewhere. His invention is more spontaneous, more 
adventurous, than that of Mendelssohn, which is less a 
necessity of his being than the result of his strong and 
sound mind. But the work of Mendelssohn is superior 
to the work of Weber, whose chamber music appears 
sometimes to be the result of a dilettante-miracle. Men- 
delssohn is always and everywhere the consummate 
musician. Weber only attains to the highest summit of 
art in his overtures, which are to-day acknowledged as 
queens ; the overtures of Mendelssohn will equally remain 
his most precious laurels, his chefs-d’e@uvre, in which it 
will be difficult to approach him. 
The score of A Midsummer Night's Dream is, perhaps, 
one of his most original writings. The scherzo and the 
march hold their own by the side of the most beautiful 
productions of the greatest masters. These splendid 
pieces equal Beethoven’s spontaneity, his exuberance, his 
grasp ; they are fit for every age, for every condition of 
life. The Shakspearian breath has passed into the 
overture. An inspiration so free, so complete, is scarcely 
met with twice in a man’s life. The music of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream is the poetic effusion of the im- 
pressions of the youth of that superior intellect and fervent 
soul, who is called Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
Mendelssohn occupies a very high place in chamber 
music. The quartett in A minor, founded on the melody 
“Ist es wahr?” is a familiar and pleasing conversation 
between the four instruments upon love according to 
German notions (dans les données Germaniques). Decla- 
matory, of an exquisite sentimentality in its intentions, 
in a new form, resting on a subject of which the four 
movements of the quartett are the developments, without 
division in the first allegro, of a symphonic character in 
the finale, this piece, notwithstanding its hidden resem- 
blance to Beethoven’s quartett in A minor, is productive 
of the greatest hopes. One might believe the author 
destined to follow up Beethoven. We must say that this 
hope has not been realised. Mendelssohn remains the 
personification of talent, magnificent talent, but he has 
not the vitality of the princes of music. We would quote 
these lines of Goethe written for Mendelssohn :— 
** So bei Pythagoras, bei den Besten; 

Sass ich unter zufriedenen Gasten. 


Ihr Frohmahl hab’ ich unverdrossen, 
Niemals bestohlen, immer genossen.” 


Mendelssohn has not founded an era. Er steht noch 
im Schacht Beethovens, we wrote to a friend in 1829, after 
having made Mendelssohn’s acquaintance in London. 
Mendelssohn, however, is the only composer whose quar- 
tetts can be played with effect after the quartetts of 
Beethoven himself. In them Mendelssohn speaks so 
sympathetically to us about ourselves, and of the times 
we share with him. The quartett in D major, one 
of the most brilliant we possess, a real feat for the 
first violin, very properly borrows from the symphonic 
style what that style can give to the quartett. This 
attempt had already been made by Beethoven. We find 
the tremoli of Mendelssohn even m some rare adagios of 
Haydn’s quartetts (thirtieth quartett, G minor, forty-ninth 
bar of the largo). Beethoven opened early to the tremoli 
the door of the allegro (fifty-first bar of the first allegro 
of the fourth quartett in C minor). They seem at home 
there, from the quartett in F minor to the last. The first 
allegro of Mendelssohn’s second quartett in E flat, escap- 
ing like a rocket from a sh: ppetto, is a capital piece, 


seems to them easier to equal a contemporary than to | Its energy, the passion which its melodic phrase breathes, 
equal a genius whose name Fame has already and for | written in the simple scale, the variety and interest of its 





ever consecrated. 


design—everything makes it a rival of the great allegros 
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* Oratorios do not compensate. 


- for the church than was that of Beethoven. 
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of Beethoven. The scherzo in 6-8 time is of a kind 
which, with the single exception of the triumvirate of 
instrumental music, surpasses in originality everything 
that has been written in this style. Mendelssohn is un- 
doubtedly the fourth great master of the quartett. The 
allegro of the celebrated octett is a piece of the first order ; 
the Hebraic turn of the scherzo appears new; it will 
never be a truth in music, because this element of Men- 
delssohn’s mind is neither a necessity nor an exception 
sufficiently intentional, but the fact of an individuality too 
exclusive to have the right of being odtrusive. We should 
say it resembles a leaf torn from the Talmud in order to 
serve as a mark in a book which treats of quite another 
thing. 

The piquant scherzo of the quartett in — minor,* freed 
from the Hebraic ways of the author, bears a greater 
value. The binary rhythm applied to the scherzo which 
was believed to have been for ever condemned to triple 
time, because of its affinity to the minuet, has not been 
employed by Mendelssohn first. This important innova- 
tion belongs to Beethoven. ‘The episodes in 2-4 time, 
thrown with the rapidity of dissolving views into the 
scherzo of the sonata for piano (Op. 106), of the quartett 
(Op. 127), of the quartett in A minor (Op. 132—4 bars), of 
the Eroica Symphony (4 bars—curious analogy !), of the 
Pastoral Symphony, but above all in the scherzo in two 
time of the sonatas for piano in E flat (Op. 31) and in 
A flat (Op. 110), had installed before Mendelssohn the 
binary rhythm in the scherzo. It needed nothing less for 
this than the authority of Beethoven, the influence of 
genius which decides questions, and sometimes lays hold 
of the school itself in order to carry it further. Besides 
the examples given, we find in the scherzos of Beethoven 
in triple time constant combinations of double time. It 
is not uninteresting to remark that the quartetts of }‘en- 
delssohn have, generally speaking, a more symphonic 
character than the quartetts of Beethoven. What there 
is of a symphonic character in the latter is reduced to the 
second part of the first allegro and to the finale of the 

uartett in E minor, to the fugue of the quartett in C, to 
the finale of the quartett in F minor, to some examples 
in the later quartetts. How difficult it must have been 
for Beethoven to abstain from the symphonic style! 

We can only say that the symphonic element predomi- 
nates in the last five quartetts, and that fact is the more 
remarkable, as they date from atime when Beethoven 
had very decidedly taken his side on the popular 
question of the day, which had never troubled him 
much, and that by the quartett (Op. 127) he had just 
opened a new route to the quartett, which approached the 
symphony by a greater liberty in its form. 

Mendelssohn’s trios and quartetts for piano, the two 
sonatas, and variations on an original theme for piano 
and violoncello, are the most excellent things that have 
been written in this style since the death of Beethoven. 
The concertos for piano, the concerto for violin, the caprice 
for wen with orchestral accompaniment, are chefs-a’a@uvre 
of the most refined taste. The trios of Mendelssohn are 
even in so far as regards the piano a degree better than 
the trios of Beethoven, as all Weber’s sonatas are as re- 
tape instrumentation a degree better than Beethoven’s. 

e shall not speak of oratorios, which would require 
a special analysis ; we shall only say that the predilec- 
tion of Mendelssohn for church music was a loss to 
the symphonic and to the quartett style for which his 


The place of Mendelssohn was no more marked out 
In it Men- 





delssohn shows the influence of that purely rational ele- 
ment which is self-sufficing, and which is not grounded 
upon mere charm. 

We have two operas of Mendeisschn’s: 7he Wedding 
of Camacho, a work of his youth, and a posthumous 
operetta (Liederspiel) in one act, Die Heimkehr aus der 

remde, which was represented in London under the 
title of Zhe Son and Stranger. M. Berlioz has appre- 
ciated its merits (Débats of 12th August, 1851). Thislatter 
little work was composed for a special occasion, in 1829; 
we witnessed its birth, seeing its author, so happily called 
Felix, every day in London at the house of Moscheles, 
for whom he had a particular regard. Mendelssohn was 
one of the greatest pianists of his time, so rich in pianists, 
yet he was one of the most cultivated and modest of men. 
His music for piano solo (sonata in E major, rondo capric- 
cioso, Lieder ohne Wofte, caprices, and variations) is of 
real value, but we do not know a single piece of his of 
which one would be tempted to make a life-companion, as 
one might with a like production of Mozart, Beethoven, 
or Weber. 

Mendelssohn’s genius lay in instrumental music; he 
acquired as an heritage the ground so deeply ploughed 
by Beethoven. Worthy son of his genius, he calls up, 
like Hamlet, the spirit of his father: “a worthy pioneer!” 

Mendelssohn is a mannerist (4 genre); he has created 
ideas, which he expresses in the language of Beethoven. 
His choice nature will have marked an epoch of transi- 
tion, which will bear his name, and might well lead art 
to a new truth, undoubtedly as yet very far off. Wedo 
not contest the merit of some distinguished minds among 
contemporary composers for the piano, only we do not 
admit the importance of their productions, as ideas which 
exceed the limits of the piano, to keep themselves in the 
eye of general musical interest. A small number of the 
compositions of Chopin, the Ariel of the modern pianoforte, 
would be proof against an arrangement for the orchestra, 
fit to be presented to the ¢/ite of the musical world. The 
criterion of the beauty of a piece of pianoforte music cer- 
tainly does not consist in its adaptability to be arranged 
for other instruments, but still a piece of pianoforte music 
ought to be able to compete with the repertoire of the 
orchestra and of the quartett for a like musical interest. 
Pupil and friend of Chopin, we have more than one 
reason for thinking differently. We have preferred to be 
truthful: Amicus Plato, —— amica veritas. Like those 
elegant pictures, Z’E toile d’Amour, Fleur des Salons, 
Chopin awakens a lively interest; he does not dis- 
course upon the spirit of the world; neither is Hum- 
mel, the Carlo Dolce of the piano, any more a 
musical cosmos like Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
The concertos of Hummel, the rondo in A with orches- 
tra, the septett, the quintett, are for purity and form 
amongst the best of our pianoforte music. Hummel 
created a virtuosity for the piano, which has the 
advantage over modern virtuosity of making necessity of 
ideas a principle. This invention properly so-called is 
now replaced by the form, which is to the idea what wit 
is to the subject of conversation ; by the passage, by the 
merely fashionable aspect given to the notation by other 
embellishments, often ingenious, but which are still not 
music. Hummel had at least a conscientiousness as to 
his art and took it seriously. In our day one plays gene- 
rally with some fury to make one’s way, not because one 
is a musician, but in order to be thought one. Mozart 
answered an editor who recommended him to write ina 
more popular style :—*‘ By that style I would gain nothing. 
I am dying of hunger, and yet I scorn it!” This dis- 
interestedness exists no longer. We deign to be artists, 





* Key omitted by Lenz, 


but being artists we generally aspire to be something else. 
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Is the spirit of the times the only reason? Have artists 
faith in their art? Are there many who have sufficient 
vocation to see in it a noble and generous mission? The 
gery alteration of taste in general is without doubt a 
act of the times ; but do not artists agree in making the 
times what they are? 

“ The artist,” says Schiller, “is, it is true, the son of his 
time, but so much the worse for him if he is at the same 
time the pupil and the favourite of it. How will he keep 
himself from the vices of his age? Let him give to con- 
temporaries what they have need of, and not what they 
praise.” 








BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


No other of the provincial musical festivals attracts so 
much attention as that held triennially at Birmingham. 
It is undertaken for the benefit of a charity for which all 
can feel some portion of sympathy, and in support of 
which people of every shade of religious conviction can 
meet as it were upon common ground. 

To the musician these particular meetings are especially 
interesting, for here the earliest satisfactory recognition 
of the genius of Mendelssohn was made, and the friendly 
hand of encouragement has been held out from time to 
time to musicians of eminence in and out of England. 
The prestige of performance at Birmingham has been the 
means of making the name and fame of many a rising 
composer. The record of the service done by the ex- 
istence of these triennial festivals, independently of the 
help towards augmenting the funds of the General 
Hospital, forms no mean chapter in the history of musical 
art in England. It is unnecessary to tell the story of its 
tise and progress here; it will be enough to say that, 
originally undertaken in the year 1768, and given at one 
time in a church, at another in a theatre, and finally in 
the Town Hall, where the meetings are now held, the 
spirit of enterprise which distinguishes Birmingham 
among the industrial places in England has been ex- 
tended to these musical meetings, and they have attained 
an eminence almost unequalled among kindred asso- 
ciations. 

The festival recently ended was arranged upon the 
like grand scale which has hitherto marked the under- 
taking, and the committee is happy in having as president 
so influential a patron of art as the Marquis of Hertford, 
and as chairman Mr. Richard Peyton, whose experience 
in the management of these affairs is most valuable. 

In numbers the band was no less strong than heretofore. 
There were over 140 executants—namely, 28 first violins, 
26 seconds, 20 violas, 17 violoncellos, and a like number 
of double-basses ; four each of flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
horns, and bassoons; two trumpets, two cornets, three 
trombones, an ophicleide, a double-bassoon, two harps, 
a guitar, and three drums. As this force included such 
names as Sainton, Amor, Betjemann, Collins, Weist 
Hill, Jacquinot, Ries, Rosenthal, Wiener, Watson, Willy, 
Collins, Diehl, Moret, Goepp, Thirlwall, Woodward, 
Zerbini, Doyle, Hann, Watson, Westlake, Lasserre, 
Libotton, Pettit, Ould, Daubert, Chipp, Reed, White, 

Collins, Harper, Jakeway, Ould, Severn, Waud, Winter- 
bottom, Svendsen, Barrett, Dubrucq, Horton, Engel, 
Peisel, Lazaius, Snelling, Godfrey, Wotton, Harper, 
Neuzerling, Mann, Keevil, Standen, Webster, Antoine, 
“Harvey, Hughes, Cheshire, &c., names of fame in the 
rofession, the value of the band is at once apparent. 

he chorus numbered go soprani, 91 alti, 85 tenori, 88 


cieties, with Messrs. W. C. Stockley and A. J. Sutton as 

chorus-masters. Mr. Stimpson was at the organ, and Sir 

Michael Costa was the conductor. 

The festival occupied four days—Tuesday, Wednesday, 

Thursday, and Friday—from August 29th to September 

Ist inclusive. There were two concerts each day, the 

morning performances commencing at half-past eleven, 

and the evening at half-past seven. 

In addition to certain well-known and indispensable 

works, there were no less than five new and hitherto un- 

performed compositions included in the performances of 

the week. 

New pieces and old were distributed throughout’ the 

programmes in such a manner that the patrons of the 

concerts might find some well-known or favourite work 

introduced as counterbalance to the strangeness of an 

unfamiliar composition; or some attractive singer as 

make-weight to a new piece of music. The chief vocalists 

were Mlle. Titiens, Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mile. 

Albani, Mme. Patey, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Edward 

Lloyd, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Cecil Tovey, Sig. Foli, 

and Mr. Santley. With such a wealth of material the 

festival ought to have been a great artistic success. That 

it was not altogether so satisfactory as might have been 

wished, many things tended to show. 

In the opening performance, Mendelssohn’s £iijah, 

the choruses were distinctly lacking in spirit and attack— 

a matter for great regret, as it should be at Birmingham, 

if nowhere else, that the work should be given in a style 

worthy of being considered as a continuation of that 

“sincere enthusiasm” which excited the admiration of 
the composer upon the occasion of the first performance. 

Whether it was that the performers were over-fatigued 
on the previous day at the rehearsal—which lasted from 
ten in the morning until nearly six, with a short interval 
only, to be again resumed and continued from eight until 
half-past ten—or whether the number of new things tried 
stood in the way of a rehearsal for some of the more 
familiar compositions, Z/ijah among the number, can- 
not be told. It is enough to say that the perform- 
ance was not up to the mark. Mr. Santley, who is the 
best living exponent of the part of the Prophet, was not 
in good voice, so that his intonation was at times un- 
certain; Mr. Rigby sang as usual; and Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini delivered the music as though it were a task which 
was to be said, even though the meaning was not fully 
comprehended. The remaining portion of the solos, 
those given by Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, especially 
the scenes of the widow’s son, and Elijah’s boy-mes- 
senger watching the sea, were in every respect perfect. 
Mlle. Titiens gave with grand expression the opening air 
of the second part, “Hear ye, Israel ;” and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, the most promising among the younger tenor 
vocalists now before the public, did his share of the work, 
the airs and recitatives in the first part, conscientiously 
and well. 

The band was altogether too loud, alike in the choruses 
as in the solos. For the accompaniment of the latter it 
would seem as though too large a proportion had been 
told off for the work ; and in everything in which the brass 
was used there was a coarseness and vulgarity, the anti- 
thesis of all that is refined or artistic. 

Matters were not mended by the addition of the organ, 
for it was most unfortunately out of tune. For many 
years past the unusual height of the pitch of the 
has been a subject of general complaint. Mr. Sims 
Reeves has persistently protested against it, and has 
refused all engagements where the instrument was to be 
used. Anxious to secure his services for the 





bassi, including many amateurs, members of local so- 


festival, the committee went to a considerable expense 
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have the organ tuned to a more comfortable register. 
Little or nothing was said about this proposed change of 
pitch until it was finally decided upon and the men set to 
work. The committee probably intended it as a great 
surprise, and they were successful. Mr. Sims Reeves had 
accepted engagements elsewhere at the time of the festival, 
and the band had not received a hint about the change, 
and the consequence was that when they tried their 
instruments at the general rehearsal they were all too 
sharp. It was too late for the wind players to send to 
London for their instruments of lower pitch which they 
employed at the Opera, so they were constrained to tune 
down as best they could, and therefore it was a small 
wonder that the result was what it was. The band alone 
managed to get along fairly well, but the band with the 
organ was a combination never to be forgotten by those 
who heard it. Mendelssohn has made effective, but very 
sparing use of the organ in E/jah, so that the distress 
to the ear occasioned by the instrument was of no long 
continuance at any time. Would that he had been 
equally sparing of his trombones. The performers of 
these instruments were apparently moved by so earnest a 
desire to show the world that they were doing their duty, 
that the loudest possible sounds, in season and out of 
season, greeted the affrighted senses, encouraged rather 
than checked by the conductor. Altogether the perform- 
ance was by no means satisfying, and the proud boast 
that the Z/ijah can only be done in perfection at Bir- 
mingham no longer could be supported with any degree’ 
of truth, for many a less pretentious body has given a 
better and more artistic reading of the work. 

The evening concert of the first day, a more interesting 
and creditable business, saw the first production of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen’s cantata, Zhe Corsair, the story of 
which, reduced from Lord Byron’s poem, and altered to 
= the needs of music, by Mr. Francillon, may be thus 
told :-— 

“Seyd, the Pacha of Coron, has gathered together a 
fleet wherewith to destroy a band of pirates, and to seize 
the island where they bestow their plunder. Conrad, the 
chief of the pirates, being warned by a spy of Seyd’s 
design, plans a counter-attack upon Coron. He tears 
himself away from his bride, Medora, and sails at sunset 
from the island to surprise Seyd in his palace, and burn 
his fleet in the harbour. Disguised as a Dervish, and 
pretending that he himself has just escaped from the 
pirate’s island, he gains admittance to Seyd, whom he 
finds feasting in anticipation of to-morrow’s victory. 
His crew, having fired the ships, follow him to burn and 
plunder the palace. Conrad throws off his disguise, and 
a dreadful battle ensues between the Turkish guards and 
the corsairs. The latter are beaten off. Conrad is left a 
prisoner in the hands of Seyd, and condemned to die. 
But, while the palace was burning, Conrad had risked his 
“own life to save Gulnare (Seyd’s favourite slave) from the 
flames. She falls passionately in love with her preserver, 
and, bribing the guards, visits Conrad in prison, and offers 
him a dagger, wherewith to regain his liberty by assassi- 
nating the Pacha. Conrad, who is true to Medora, 
rejects the thought of treacherous murder with scorn and 
horror. But Gulnare, now aware of his love for another, 
herself stabs Seyd while he sleeps, thus giving her own 
life to restore Conrad to Medora and freedom. The 
pirate chief reaches his island, but only to find Medora 
dying of a broken heart. Overcome by the sudden joy of 
seeing him again, she expires in his arms; and he departs 
to other lands, and is never heard of more.” 

Every one familiar with the plot of the poem of Byron, 
will see at once the liberty with which the story has been 
used. The libretto shows a still greater freedom. In 





fact, there is scarcely anything left of Byron’s invention 
beyond the names of the characters and the title of the 
work. But this is, after all, a matter of little consequence 
to the composer, who desired the means whereby he 
might have a colour for the expression of his musical 
thoughts, and a theme for the display of his ideas. As 
music, Zhe Corsair is entitled to distinct considera- 
tion. Mr. Cowen has earned the right to speak and to 
be heard ; his symphony in C minor, written about two 
years back, proved that he had learned his lessons well, 
and knew how to profit by them. Zhe Corsair now 
shows that he has a keen sense of the value of dramatic 
effects in their power to fix and interest the mind. He 
has used these effects well, and for a young man, wisely. 
His scoring shows a considerable degree of talent, as yet 
unchastened by experience ; and his ideas, if not abso- 
lutely original, are well formed, and aptly presented. He 
is not unmindful of the value of melody, and having a 
pleasant fount at command, ensures a welcome reception 
for his work. His chief faults are those arising from 
inexperience. He writes passages for the instruments 
difficult of execution for any but the most able artists, 
and occasionally he also employs combinations which are 
ineffective because they fail to realise fully the evident 
intention : passages brilliant enough upon the pianoforte, 
but scarcely so when transferred to other instruments. 
If it had been his fate to have had the work given by 
another, less skilful, body of performers for the first time, 
a greater number of rehearsals and much revision would 
have been necessary. As it was, the band, though per- 
forming the work with spirit and attention out of liking 
for the composer, very nearly came to grief, and distinctly 
jeopardised the success. Fortunately, the calamity was 
avoided, and the audience, catching at the spirit of the 
work, received it most favourably. The solos were sung 
by Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington (Medora), Mile. Titiens 
(Gulnare), Mr. E. Lloyd (Conrad), and Sig. Foli (Seyd). 

Whatever defects Mr. Cowen shows in 7he Corsair, 
they can only be remedied in his next undertaking ; for 
the practice of printing prematurely precludes the pos- 
sibility of change or improvement, and makes permanent 
that which perhaps in after years he may wish had never 
existed. 

On the same evening ihat the cantata was produced, 
a miscellaneous selection from the writings of various 
operatic composers was given, in which Mlle. Albani, 
Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Tovey, and Mr. Rigby took 
part. The overture to La Gazza Ladra, and the march 
in Zannhduser, were the instrumental pieces, and certain 
favourite selections from Gounod, Bellini, Auber, Meyer- 
beer, and Flotow, with the tame and unmeaning duet, 
“ All’s well,” were inserted in the programme. It is a 
matter for regret, if not for complaint, that the character 
of the miscellaneous selections at the evening concerts 
should have been, generally speaking, of a mild descrip- 
tion. An idea of the programme of the first evening may 
be gathered from the short description given above ; the 
style of those on Wednesday and Thursday, being similar, 
may be briefly told, and the matter dismissed. For- 
tunately, only one ballad with the slightest suspicion of a 
“royalty” attached was allowed a place. Hackneyed 
operatic pieces “which have done the state some service” 
in concert programmes of the past season, were of course 
well to the fore; the only relief to the musician was that 
afforded by the presence of Mozart’s paneer Symphony 
(with some of the movements taken too fast, by the way), 
Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marionette” (encored), 
Mendelssohn’s overture, Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Hérold’s overture to Zampa, Rossini’s Wiliam Tell, and 
the prelude to the third act of Lohengrin. The rest was 
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“padding” of a character which, to tell the truth, ap- 
peared to please the minds of the audience, if it failed to 
elevate them. 

The morning programmes were of a better character. 
The first has been already spoken of; the second, on 
Wednesday morning, began with the “ Occasional Over- 
ture,” by Handel, with the noisy additions, brass, cymbals, 
and drums by Sir Michael Costa. The first vocal piece 
was “ Hear my prayer” (Mendelssohn), the original organ 
et scored for a band, in which the solo was sung by 

le. Albani. In this, and in the “Alma Virgo” of 
Hummel, the clever Canadian sang with facility and 
sweetness, and a full comprehension of the composer’s 
designs. There was an organ solo also in the programme, 
an offertoire by Lefebure-Wely, which, although ably 
played by Mr. Stimpson, had absolutely nothing but its 
inanity to recommend it. 

Professor Macfarren’s oratorio of The Resurrection was 
the one piece of all the novelties to which the liveliest 
interest turned. It proved to be a clever, scholarly treat- 
ment of musical resources; fascinating to the student 
by the ability displayed at every turn, as might reasonably 
be expected of one who is acknowledged to be a master 
in his art, and of high eminence in his profession. It is 
not unfair to assume that the oratorio represents the 
maturity of Dr. Macfarren’s mind, and the outcome of 
the heart of the musician, The difficulty of starting a 
new path in the domain of oratorio, so as to prevent all 
present productions lying open to the charge of being old- 
fashioned or vococo, in form and treatment, is of course 
very great. To be dramatic with such a subject as he 
has selected would be undesirable, but to interest the 
auditor is a sine gud non, and the manner in which this 
has been done through the /ébretto (compiled by Dr. 
Monk, of York) is worthy of all praise. Taking as a 
basis the story of the Resurrection, as set forth in the 
twentieth chapter of the Gospel of St. John, the sacred 
incidents are told by a Narrator, who, in a manner unlike 
the plan pursued by Bach, does not pause to allow 
different voices to dramaticise the parts played as it were 
by different characters, but tells the tale without any such 
breaks. The choruses and solos are “reflective” pas- 
sages, glosses upon the narrative taken from Scripture. 
The Anglican Prayer-book, and certain popular hymns as 
needed, are also laid under contribution. The rest of the 
plan is thus shown in the book of words, which it is said 
“shows its own argument and the method wherein the 
subject is treated. The latter differs from that of the 
early Church, preserved by Luther and exemplified by 
Bach, in having the speeches of the personages sung by 
him who also narrates the action ; in having the texts of 
the reflective passages selected from Holy Writ; and in 
having original tunes to the hymns. This last is neces- 
sitated by the old practice in England of making psalm 
tunes to metres, not to words, and thus having no tune 
and poem identified with each other. One of the rare 
exceptions is in the rooth Psalm, and this tune is used as 
the finale. Because old versions disperse the sense of 
the first prose verse, and neglect the emphatic accentua- 
tion of a primitive and much-liked reading of the tune, a 
new version of the first verse of the psalm is fitted thereto. 
The musician’s beautiful resource, which dates from ‘ Cosi 
fan tutte,’ in the opera so named, and ‘Er ist ver- 
stummt,’ in Fidelio, at least, not to name the scenes of 
madness in a host of Italian operas (the resource of 
alluding in an after situation to a phrase which illustrates 
an earlier, and so associating the two as in one thought, 
or showing the bearing of each upon other), is freely 
employed. Thus, when ‘ The disciples went away again,’ 
the phrase ‘Even our faith,’ from the preceding chorus, 





is meant to show the bent of their thoughts on the road 
to their own homes. ‘ He is the resurrection’ is quoted 
in subsequent places to which it is supposed to be per- 
tinent. So are ‘ They have taken away the Lord,’ ‘ Now 
is our salvation nearer,’ ‘For fear of the Jews,’ ‘ Peace 
be unto you,’ Thomas’s ‘Except I shall see,’ ‘ Ble 

are they that have not seen,’ &c. The overture is sug- 
gested by, though with no pretension to depict, the two 
preceding chapters of St. John’s Gospel—at least, this 
portion of the narrative was evidently in the mind of the 
composer.” 

That there is some very good writing in the oratorio 
might be naturally expected from one so gifted. Those 
who look for absolute novelty in idea or treatment of the 
theme, will probably not be so well satisfied as with the 
scholarship displayed. New progressions in harmony 
there are few, and in instrumentation Dr. Macfarren has 
shown all his power inas favourable a light in his previous 
works—notably in that produced at the Bristol Festival, 
St. Fohn the Baptist. \n his last oratorio, as in the 
former, he shows a decided love or partiality for three 
things—namely, the harmonies and progressions of Bach, 
the grace and fancy of Mendelssohn, and the scoring of 
Wagner. In the setting of the words of the narrative 
there is a reverence which cannot fail of its influence 
upon the hearers. The solos have the appearance of 
having been introduced as concessions either to popular 
taste or the convenience of the singers, against the con- 
viction of the composer himself ; and, consequently, with 
one exception, they are weak and inappropriate. The 
exception is in the contralto air to the words, “ His right 
hand shall hold us up,” most perfectly sung by Mme. 
Patey. There is also a very fine trio, which was encored, 
according to the practice customary at these festivals, by 
the president, who showed in this more judgment than 
that exercised by him at any other time. What this 
practice is may be briefly explained. Open applause by 
the audience is not expected—in fact, is discouraged ; 
and the president is delegated with the authority to 
represent the unspoken feelings of the audience by asking 
for occasional repetitions. Saving in the instance just 
named, he showed a decided partiality for untuneful 
singing, as nothing was repeated at his request that was 
not dreadfully false. He may have meant his encores to 
be a sarcastic remonstrance, but it is difficult, without a 
key, to know his intention. To return to Dr. Macfarren’s 
oratorio, it is gratifying to record the fact that it was 
most enthusiastically received at the conclusion, the rule 
against open applause being broken through for the 
nonce ; the composer was called for, and he was led 
forward by Sir Michael Costa to acknowledge the hearti- 
ness of the reception of his oratorio. His unfortunate 
deprivation of sight prevented him conducting his own 
work, but the task was undertaken by his brother, Mr. 
W. C. Macfarren, who |got through fairly well ; for it was 
not his fault that the chorus failed occasionally in their 
“ attack ” upon the points, that the flutes were out of tune, 
and that the organ was unmanageable. 

On the evening of the same day, the only absolute novelty 
in the programme was the Zion of Niels W. Gade, a 
short and simple cantata, displaying very moderate ability 
on the part of its author other than what might be called 
constructive ability; for there is nothing in it which has 
not been better said by some well-known writer previously. 
Whole passages from S¢. Pau/, a phrase or two from the 
Messiah, and the best part of a movement from one of 
Palestrina’s motetts, and this is Niels Gade’s Zion. 
The performance, directed by the composer, was all that 
could be wished ; and the applause at the end from all 
parts of the hall, orchestra as well as auditorium, must 
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“have been to the recipient a convincing proof of the good- 


will of Englishmen towards musical eminence. 

His other cantata, Zhe Crusaders, given on the fol- 
lowing evening, is a much more musicianly composi- 
tion, even though it is difficult for the hearer to clear 
himself of the impression that he is listening to music 
which Mendelssohn might have had a hand in writing. 
There is no doubt but that Herr Gade appears to better 
advantage in this work thanin the other. He has worked 
his themes ably and well, so as to lead the easily pleased 
to believe the whole the result of a genuine inspiration. 
It is effective without question, but it is reflected music, 
and will take rank as music of the period of its production 
in the like degree as the compositions of Gansbacher, 
Roeser, Weichsel, Eberl, Hoffmeister, and others of the 
“barren fecundities” of the last century occupied in 
comparison with Haydn and Mozart. 

e subject is taken from Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, 
but the incidents, touched upon rather than elaborated, 
nevertheless serve to make an interesting book, which in 
its original form was compiled by Carl Andersen. It was 
given on the present occasion according to the version 
a oy by the Rev. J. Troutbeck. 

The cantata is divided into three 
entitled “In the Desert,’ “Armida,” and “Towards 
Jerusalem.” The mental and bodily condition of the 
crusaders is hinted at in the opening chorus, a wail of 
sorrowing complaint. 

Peter the Hermit, the spiritual guide of the party, 
endeavours to revive the despairing, drooping spirits of 
the pilgrims, and succeeds sufficiently well to cause them 
to raise the song of their enterprise, and all unite in 
prayer for guidance and support. This forms the first 

art. In the second, Armida, the personification of 
uxury, appears, and endeavours to dissuade Rinaldo 
from the duty he has undertaken. Almost yielding, he 
is in time aroused to a sense of his position, and flees 
temptation to rejoin the enthusiastic band he had almost 
deserted. The music in this part of the cantata is the 
best and most musicianly of the whole work, for it is full 
of character and dramatic point ; and had Mendelssohn 
never written his Walpurgis-nacht it would also have 
been the most original. In the third part, Peter the 
pacer gray out the goal of the mission, and all are 
supposed. to behold the Holy City, and with revived 
energy join in the cry, “ Alleluia !” 

The solo voice parts were sung by Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, Mr. Rigby, and Sig. Foli. 

At the conclusion of the work, which was excellently 
a a fact, better than any other choral work 

uring the festival—Herr Gade, who conducted, was 
most enthusiastically welcomed, and recalled twice back 
to the orchestra. . 

The other new work given during the week was a 
. Scriptural Scene,” for men’s voices, by Wagner, called 
in English “The Holy ig of the Apostles ;” its more 
correct title would be “The Love-feast of the Apostles.” 


arts, respectively 


It was written in 1847, nearly thirty years ago, about-the- 
rtime-that we-was finished. It is one of the few, 


if not the only setting of a sacred subject that Wagner 
has produced. It describes the meeting of the disciples 
in the “upper chamber,” sad at heart at the persecution 
which has already commenced, and the threats of future 
troubles which have been uttered against them. As they 
meet, they greet each other in the name of the Lord, and 
almost agree to separate. Their weak resolutions are 
shaken by the encouraging words of the apostles who 
join the assembly, and as all unite in prayer, the place is 
shaken, and the Holy Spirit descends in the form of 
flaming tongues. It is unnecessary to describe the 





character of the music, for the readers of this publication 
will remember the analysis of the work given in the first 
volume. All that need be said should concern the per- 
formance, which was by no means good. The voices 
were sadly out of tune in the long opening, and the 
timidly played organ part, introduced for the sake of 
keeping the voices up to proper pitch, only served to 
render the untunefulness the more painful. The orches- 
tral parts were noisily given, and the ear longed for 
relief, which only came when the “scene” was finished. 
It will therefore be understood that the effect produced 
was the contrary of that which was intended or desired. 

Among the performances of the more familiar works 
given during the week, that of The Last fudgment of 
Spohr deserves honourable mention. The choruses were 
accurate and tuneful, the band more refined in character, 
trombones and organ always excepted, and the solos 
entrusted to Mile. Titiens, Mme. Patey, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Cecil Tovey were excellent. The 
quartett and chorus, “ Blest are the departed,” was the 
only number not so well sung as the rest, for it was woe- 
fully out of tune. It was probably for this reason that 
the president demanded its repetition, when it was given 
a shade or two worse than at first. - It is to be hoped that 
at the next festival the president’s prerogative may be 
waived, and all encores dispensed with ; for the audience, 
not permitted to express their opinions on these occasions, 
could not but feel that their interests are not well cared 
for by one who displayed so little musical judgment. 

In the performance of the Messiah, all- familiar 
though it is, the chorus failed more than once to take u 
the leads promptly. The solos sung by Mlle. Albani, 
Mlle. Titiens, Mme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Signor 
Foli were all that could be wished. Those given by 
Mme. Trebelli-Bettini and Mr. Rigby were decidedly 
unsatisfactory—the one because of a cold, passionless, 
flippant style of delivery, the other because of the perfect 
indifference as to the pronunciation of the words. 

Mozart’s accompaniments were supplemented or re- 
moved by those by Sir Michael Costa, who also had 
scored the recitatives for violas and basses. Whatever 
may be the opinion as to the proper method of accom- 
panying recitatives, there can be no question but that Sir 
Michael Costa has done a reasonable thing in thus 
changing the old and unsatisfactory custom of employing 
a single violoncello-and double-bass for the purpose. 

It could be wished that a similar exercise of good taste 
had restrained him from employing trombones in the 
“Gloria” of Beethoven’s Mass in Cc. It was an unex- 
pected violation of all principles of art, and perfectly 
unjustifiable. 

endelssohn’s oratorio, St. Paul, was reserved. for 
the last evening of the festival, with Mlle. Titiens, 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Rigby, and Sig. Foli as the chief vocalists. The 
performance, though not altogether equal to that of an 
former time at Birmingham, was on the whole g 
One incident alone made it remarkable : there were no 
singers provided for the parts of the two false witnesses, 
and the audience were amused by the band playing the 
accompaniments straight through, as though the singing 
was going on. There was, perhaps, some advantage in 
the omission, for the usual custom is to give the number 
to two vocalists, who, from nervousness or incapacity, 
generally sing as false as their im  ceype testimony. 

With every desire on the part of the committee to make 
the musical arrangements of the Birmingham Festival of 
1876 as worthy as any of its predecessors, the conviction 
that it was not so must by this time be patentto all, The 
Birmingham chorus has lost its once proud pre-eminence, 
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not, it is hoped, beyond recall, but still sufficiently to 


cause those most concerned to redouble and not to relax 
their exertions on future occasions to recover the former 

sition, A certain unfamiliarity with new works may 
be pardoned or condoned, but what excuse can be offered 
for failure in the performance of those whose every note 
is as well remembered as “ household words?” It is not 
at all unlikely that the difference may have arisen from 
an altered constitution of the chorus, and the committee 
acquitted of blame for the eason that the changes were 
made with a good intention. Let the chorus, therefore, 
stand excused. But. how shall the band be pardoned for 
their lack of refinement? They were no novices delight- 
ing in the production of noise for its own sake. They 
were the pick of the profession, to whom even a hint as 
to the production of delicacy and artistic expression in 
their performance ought to be considered superfluous. 
As, however, there was much that was coarse and inartistic, 
is it not reasonable to assume that they were acting upon 
compulsion against their own convictions? If so, who 
was the compeller ? 

As far as the financial results are concerned, it is 
stated that while the receipts at certain times were less 
than those of corresponding periods in former years, the 
whole amount realised was £14,285 10s. 3d., which 
includes admission money, receipts from the sale of books, 
and the collections at the doors after the morning perform- 
_e- This is less by £475 14s. 4d. than the product of 
1873. 

It cannot be expected that the receipts of the festivals, 
at first only £800, should continue steadily to increase 
without an occasional lapse. This time the unpropitious 
weather and the unfavourable state of trade divide the 
blame, if any, of the cause of the deficit. 








Foreign Correspondence. 
—_n 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, September 12th, 1876. 

Tue Bayreuth days are over ; the visitors have returned ; some 
in ecstasy and —— every note which was audacious enough 
to appear in the days of darkness, viz., before the glorious fight 
in Bavaria ; others pitying such poor people, who look up to the 
‘*master” as to the sun. The question now is, when shall we 
hear the Festspiel again? Will it be repeated next year, and again 
in Bayreuth? Will at least a part of it meanwhile be repeated 
here and there? Director Jauner, of the Vienna Hofoper, 
intends to bring out the Wa/ktire here, preceded perhaps by the 
— and another year the last two parts. For my own 
part I count on a repetition in Bayreuth, perhaps enriched by 
some extraordinary event, as for instance the representation 
of Goethe’s Faust (first and second parts), which Director 
Dingelstedt, of the Hof-Burgtheater, has just finished in a 
manner suited for stage performance. Will Wagner be induced 
to write the music for it ? 

The Hofoper re-opened on August 20th. In compliance with 
the oe demand, Zannhduser was the opera chosen. The same 
work is to be repeated to-day, when Frau Materna will appear 
for the first time after her triumphs at Bayreuth. Some days 
before Hofkapellmeister Richter conducted for the first time 

‘and, of course, an o from Wagner) Zhe Flying Dutchman. 

He was received enthusiastically, and hono with a crown of 
laurels, The opera was followed, for the first time, by a ballet— 
a proceeding strange enough. Has this opera suddenly become 
too short? or is it not attractive enough in itself? Wagner 
indignantly opposed the intention of bringing out a single act of 
one a as the prelude to a mixed performance ; he will 
now inly be no less offended at this innovation. The follow- 
ing evening we again had one of those miscellaneous per- 





formances, which at the end of the season was admissible as a 
help in trouble, but for which there is now no reason at all; and 
again it was the Danse Macabre, by Saint-Saéns (for the fourth 
time), which, the opera-house bei to a concert-room, 
was interpolated between the Ziebestrank and a ballet. It is to 
be hoped that there is now an end to such experiments, as the 
Institute is well enough provided to fulfil its earnest task. The 
next new opera (new at least for Vienna) is the often-mentioned 
Folkunger, by Kretschmer, of Dresden ; next follows the comic 
opera, Das Goldene Kreuz, by Ignaz Brill, a native of Vienna ; 
together with the ballet, Copfelia, with music by Delibes, whose 
Sylvia is for the present laid aside as being too long to follow 
an opera. Another opera, Dalila, by Saint-Saéns, is likewise 
promised. It will be its first representation, after which it will 
be produced in Paris. Taking leave of the Hofoper for the 
present, I give the programme of the performances from August 
2oth till September 12th :—Zannhduser (twice), Stumme von 
Portici, Profet, Hugenotten, Wilhelm Tell, Aida, Fliegende Hol- 
lander (twice), Robert der Teufel, Mignon, Hernani, Afrikanerin, 
Troubadour, Faust, Liebestrank, Zauberflite. 

The Komische Oper will be re-opened at the end of the 
present week. That much-lamented house has experienced so 
many changes since its first opening (January 17th, 1874) that it 
has lost all credit. Now the Spieloper, or Singspiel, will be 
only a part of the spectacle there. o the Stadttheater, under 
the direction of Dr. Laube, must be mentioned. Last year in 
September it represented Antigone, by Sophocles, which was 
often repeated ; now Racine’s, Athale;was chosen—both with the 
music by Mendelssohn ; the execution of it was very respectable. 
The Carltheater is performing month by month such operettas 
as Schinrischen, Pariser Leben, Prinzessin von Trapesunt 
(Offenbach) ; Prinz Conti, Giroflé-Girofla, Angot, Hundert 
Fung frauen (Lecocq); Leichte Cavallerie, Flotte Bursche, Fatinitea, 
Schone Galaté (Suppé); and other smaller operettas by Zaytz, 
Brandl, &c. The actors and singers are excellent; there is 
perhaps no theatre which boasts of a better exsemdle. On the 
last great manceuvre at Felsberg the actors—the famous Fri. 
Gallmeyer as Gast included—were ordered to play in the castle 
of Prince Lichtenstein before the Emperor and his noble guests, 
among whom was Prince Arthur from England; they won 
immense applause. To speak at last of the Theater an der Wien, 
it has had some trouble to repair the loss of the well-known 
Mlle. Marie Geistinger, who has left not only that theatre, but 
also her former career as operetta-singer, to become an actress 
for the drama. Her place is now filled by Mlle. Meinhardt ; 
another good singer is Frl. Steinher, from the Hofoper. But the 
greatest favour has been won by Fri. Ernestine Wegener, from 
Berlin, an excellent soubrette. The operettas performed in 
that theatre in the present year have been :—Cagiiastro in Wien, 
Die Fledermaus, Karneval in Rom (Joh. Strauss); Blaubart, Die 
Creolin, Grosstherzogin von ‘Gerolstein, Die Schine Helena, 
Madame Herwg (Offenbach) ; Die Perle der Wascherinen (Leo 
Vasseur); Prinz Conti (Lecocq) ; Am der blauen Donau (Wolf 
Miller), The last performance of the Fledermaus was conducted 
by Strauss himself in honour of the presence of Prince Arthur, 
who invited the composer to his box, and complimented him very 
much, saying that he will be glad to hear his music also in 
England. . 





Correspondence, 


—_—_>— 


THE COMPOSER JOHN BARNETT. 


To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


Sir, —I am very happy to be able to give a satisfactory answer to 
the inquiries of your correspondent, Mr. Laporte, who, in your 
current Number, asked, firstly, if John Barnett’s ‘‘ Lyric Illustrations 
of the Modern Poets” are still to be obtained ; and, secondly, if 
their distinguished composer is still living. To answer the second 

uestion first—I have the very best authority for ogne Oe my 

ther-in-law, John Barnett, is not only alive, but in best of 
health, and engaged in the full exercise of his art, and has been 
spending a holiday in work which I trust will prove a more satis- 
factory answer to Mr. Laporte than mine. My ‘‘best authority” 
in this case is my own, as I write from the pleasant house in the 
beautiful county where he is not only living, but will, according to 
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all likelihood, live for very many years to come. I have seen him 
within one minute of posting this, so I send Mr. Laporte the very 
latest news, 

As to the ‘Lyric Illustrations"—those eminently beautiful 
settings of the highest poetry to the worthiest music—no lover of 
the best vocal music, English or otherwise, who does not already 
know them, can fail to thank Mr, Laporte for directing his attention 
to them. Those who do know them—and there are many more 
than your correspondent seems to be aware—agree with him in 
doing full justice to compositions which are still unique, and in 
thinking it somewhat shameful if by any strange fate they were 
allowed to be forgotten. That, however, is not likely at a time 
when we are travelling back on the good old ways in music as well 
as forward on the new. The position of the ‘‘ Lyric Illustrations” 
does not depend on the state of taste from day today. To come 
to the practical part of the question, the several ‘ Illustrations,” 
originally published by D’Almaine, are now published by Brewer 
and Co.—not in a volume, but in the form of separate songs. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
R. E, FRANCILLON. 

Cotteswold, Leckhampton, near Cheltenham. 

Sept. 8th, 1876. 








Rebiews, 


—+— 
Visegrdd, ‘Twelve Musical Poems for the Pianoforte. By R. 
VOLKMANN, Op. 21. Revised by E. PAvER. Augener & Co. 


Wuat or where is Visegrad? are questions which the entitle- 
ment of these pieces must have often elicited. Reports from 
the seat of the brutal war which has recently been raging in 
Servia have more or less served to familiarise English readers 
with the whereabouts of Visegrad. Little dreaming probably 
when he composed these little music-pictures, many years ago, 
that Visegrad would attain a new notoriety and figure in news- 
paper reports, with a view to their being better understood their 
composer prefaced them with the following remarks on the sub- 
ject which suggested them :—‘‘ The once celebrated royal castle, 
Visegrad, on the middle Danube, was the residence of most of 
the Hungarian kings, the mightiest of whom entertained an 
especial fondness for this part of the country and its castle, 
which they embellished with all the splendour characteristic of 
their times. The most magnificent regal palaces adorned the 
shore ; hanging gardens formed passages to the pleasure-grounds, 
2 ig fountains, and ingenious artifices which ornamented the 

ills. But the real fortress was the Hochburg, towering on the 
top of a rock 1,100 feet high ; here the Hungarian regalia were 
kept. Visegrad was taken by Soliman II. in 1529, and re- 
mained in possession of the Turks until 1595. In 1605 it was 
again occupied by the Turks, who held it until 1661. As the 
royal buildings, especially the lower palace, had already suffered 
much in these sieges, the Emperor Leopold had the Hochburg 
blown up in 1702, in order that it might not afford a shelter to 
the followers of Rakoczy. From this time Visegrad has been a 
ruin.” 

The ideas, events, personages, and situations suggested for 
musical illustration by this chivalrously romantic spot, are seve- 
rally entitled :—(1) ‘The Oath,” (2) ‘‘ Sword Dance,” (3) ‘‘ The 
Banquet,” (4) ‘‘ Love-Song,” (5) ‘‘Wreath of Flowers,” (6) 
‘*Bridal Song,” (7) ‘*The Fortune-teller,” (8) ‘‘A Pastoral,” 
(9) ‘* The Lay of the Hero,” (10) ‘‘ The Page,” (11) ‘‘ Soliman,” 
and (12) ‘** At the Tower of Saloman.” 

On more than one previous occasion we have had to speak in 
terms of high admiration of several of Herr Volkmann’s smaller 
pianoforte works which have been reprinted in England, ¢.2., 
“* The Hungarian Sketches,” a ‘* Musical Picture Book,” Three 
Marches, &c.; but of all his pianoforte compositions which 
have come under our notice we can recall none which have given 
us such thorough satisfaction as these Visegrad pieces. Com- 
pared with those mentioned above, pleasing as those are, they 
are far more extended in their scope, and of far more artistic im- 
= As pianoforte duets we have long known them, and 

ve set a high value upon them. That they were originally 
written in this form we cannot help fancying from the broad and 
full-sounding manner in which they are generally laid out, but 


we consequently prefer them in this form, they are nevertheless 
strikingly effective as solo pieces. The effect produced by one 
of them (‘* The Sword Dance”), introduced by Mme. Essipoft 
at one of her recitals, is still fresh in our recollection. Though 
some may object to their fantastic titles, none will deny their 
freshness, their originality, their vigorous Hungarian character, 
their charm, and their general artistic worth. Of most of them 
it may fairly be advanced, as so seldom happens, that they will 
meet with like appreciation both from players of some attainment 
and from the initiated listener. 





Sechs Klavier-Stiicke. Von Pu. RUFER. Op. 27. Heft IL. 
Offenbach : Joh. André. 


In June last we spoke of the three pieces contained in Heft I. of 
this composer’s Op. 27 as abounding with all the feeling for 
melody, harmonisation, and orderly construction, which bespeaks 
natural endowment as well as artistic training. Though aiming at 
no greater development than short songs without words, we had no 
hesitation in designating them as thoroughly beautiful on account 
of their generally genial character, and as deriving additional 


‘interest from the polyphony and broad-spread harmonies with 


which they abound. The regret which we then felt at only re- 
ceiving Heft I. has now been dispelled by the arrival of Heft II. 
The three pieces contained in it are marked by many of the 
same characteristics ; though we cannot regard them as quite so 
striking as those in Heft I., they are by no means disappointing, 
and by some perhaps will be preferred. The pleasure we have 
derived from these pieces of Herr Riifer’s, and the high opinion 
we have formed of his capabilities from them, leads us to wish 
to know more of his compositions. That he does not confine 
himself to writing for the pianoforte appears from the fact that 
the same publishers have just announced the publication of a 
symphony by him. We look forward to a perusal of it. 





Zum Preludiren, finfrig kurze Impromptus fiir Pianoforte (Op. 
173), and Etude und Rondino Capriccioso, fiir Pianoforte. 
Von FERDINAND HILLER (Op. 122). Leipzig: Fr, Kistnere 
Dr. HILLER deserves the thanks of hearers, as well as players, 
in having provided a series of short preludes calculated to prepare 
the mind for the differences of key which may exist between two 
pieces ina concert programme. Many a listener can bear witness 
to the unsatisfactory, not to say uncomfortable, effect the sudden 
plunge into a new tonality, in no way related to the one just 
concluded, has upon the senses. It is impossible, as many have 
desired, so to arrange a programme that some degree of relation- 
ship may be observed between the keys of the several pieces 
introduced. Not unfrequently a piece fails of the greater part of 
its effect, because an audience cannot readily accommodate itself 
to new or unassociated keys, or easily efface the impression 
recently created. In the case of a pianoforte player it does not 
always occur to him to lead his audience to a comfortable state of 
mind, by the skilful use of a few chords, from the key last heard 
to the one he purposes to play in ; besides which, he may be a 
competent executant but deficient in invention. In these fifty 
reludes by Dr. Hiller he will gladly welcome that which may 
help to bridge these difficulties. They are so cleverly arranged, 
that while the impression of a former key is gently obliterated, 
the senses are moulded to receive with pleasure the new change. 

There are no violent transitions, and no elaborate working out; 
they are not cadenzas, but short preludes, the longest is not more 
than sixteen bars, they are in all sorts of time, in all keys, major 
and minor, and in every style—light, joyous, grave, and solemn. As 
examples of the ingenious treatment of short themes they are not 
without value, and as instances of clever harmony they could 
scarcely fail to be instructive. 

The Etude, by the same genial hand, is a quaint and fresh 
treatment of a somewhat familiar rhythm, rather than a definite 
or extended melody. The rhythm is strongly suggestive of the 
“Scotch or Hungarian Snap.” Modulation of the richest and most 
surprising character, employed with a freedom’and abandon, give 
a special charm to the Etude, which is also present in like manner 
in the Rondino Capriccioso. The two are probably designed with 
a view to form companion pieces, the one being in A minor, the 





of this we cannot speak for certain. Though, as is but natural, 


other in A major, and there is a sort of hint of a subject common 
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to each, which completes the connection. Whether taken sepa- 
rately or conjointly, they are admirable pieces, and well worthy of 
becoming widely known. 


Six celebrated Toccatas for the Pianoforte. Composed by Muzio 
CLEMENTI, FRANCESCO POLLINI, GEORGE ONSLOW, CARL 
CZERNY, CARL MAYER, and ROBERT SCHUMANN.  Re- 
vised by E, PAVER. London: Augener & Co. 

IN the revision of these well-known and admired compositions, 
and in the addition of the marks for fingering, Herr Pauer has 
accomplished a task creditable alike to his taste and judgment. 
The selection of the several pieces shows a great amount of ex- 
perience, and an evident desire to interest, as well as to advance, 
the pupil in his studies. The historical order of the works is also 
their degree of difficulty, and in this half-century of the musical 
mind of some of the greatest writers for the pianoforte, the 
student will find ample means of improving his hand, extending 
his appreciation, enlarging his critical skill, and expanding his 
power over technical detail. It is to be hoped that Herr Pauer 
will furnish another obligation to the musical world, by the 
addition of a further selection from the stores of art for the 
benefit of pianoforte students. 


Sonata in D major for the Pianoforte, Composed by A. ERGMANN, 





London: Czerny. 
IN the present day much is written for the pianoforte which can | 
only be called music by the veriest form of compliment. The | 
demand for weak and feeble works seems to be in the exact pro- 
portion of their production, therefore it is perfectly refreshing to 
find one writer at least who has not bowed the knee to the Baal 
of bad taste. One who writes as though he loved his art for the | 
pleasure it brought of itself, and who is not daunted by the | 
flood of common-place rushing by him, nor moved by the temp- | 
tation to follow it, such a one must be the author of this | 
sonata. Every possible credit is due to him for having selected 
a form for the expression of his musical ideas, which is sadly and | 
undeservedly neglected by writers of the present time. The 
opportunities for the display of ability in writing for the piano- 
forte are equally as great in a sonata as in any of the ‘‘ cascades” 
of pearls, tears, water, or hail, so much favoured as subjects by | 
the crowds of inferior writers. That which is called the ‘‘ tram- | 
mel of the sonata form” is, for the most part, the great stum- 
bling-block against itsemployment. One other reason why it is 
not more generally used probably lies in the fact that the majority 
of the writers of facility feel how very poorly they would come 
off if they had to discipline their so-called ideas. Scale passages 
in various keys form very convenient garments for naked and bare 
notions, The world is too apt to judge the man through the 
medium of his tailor’s ability. It is not intended that the reader 
should infer from these remarks that there is not a great amount of 
talent frequently shown in much of the modern music of a popular 
character. On the contrary, All that is intended is to warn the 
multitude of young composers from running headlong after 
a popular, because prevailing, fashion, to the exclusion of all 
that appeals to the heart or the intellect, and to offer as a model 
for commendation and imitation the form chosen by the writer 
of the sonata under notice. Not that the sonata is altogether 
perfect according to the generally accepted rules for this class of 
composition. There are many departures from the true models, 
which can only be justified on the ground that the author is 
moved by a desire to contribute something towards the further 
expansion of the recognised form. In this respect he is also 
worthy of commendation, With his apparent fondness, because 
of frequent use, of the second inversion of the tonic chord, and 
his want of objection to passages in which the minor seventh 
is made to ascend instead of to descend, many will be inclined 
to find fault ; but his fancy, freedom, and wealth of melody, 
not a few will envy. The adagio, for example, is beautiful to 
a degree, the introduction of the short fugue admirable, and 
the quaint phrases of the scherzo have a power all their own. 
The first movement is bold, spirited, and well designed ; and the 
finale, no less cleverly laid out, has a fire and dash peculiarly 


| 
} 





brilliant and appropriately energetic. 


Four Pianoforte Pieces—Frithlings Gedanken (Spring Thouzhts) ; 
Minuetto Grasioso ; Cantilena Affettuoso; Minuetio Sen'umen- 
oe By Frank M. D'ALQUEN. Brighton: J. & W. 

ester. 


BRIGHT and lively, and with all the character of an impromptu, 
in which absolute originality either in idea, form, or colouring isnot 
to be insisted upon, “‘ Spring Thoughts ” will, doubtless, find many 
admirers. The Cantilena has a certain freshness and abandon, 
but the progressions, occasionally wild and not altogether accord- 
ing to strict rule, in many places weaken the effect, which, how- 
ever, as a whole is pot The Minuets, particularly that 
distinguished by the title Grazioso, have the true elements of 
popularity contained in them. If they have faults these will be 
found in the fact that the trios are a little too lengthened. There 
is, however, much of the grace of Mozart in the chief subjects, 
with many a modern device cleverly employed. 





Tancredi de Rossini, Transcription Brillante pour Piano. Par 

J. LeyBacH. Op. 189. Joseph Williams. 
THE hand of one experienced in his craft is distinctly visible in 
this arrangement. The themes are well chosen and placed in 
effective contrast; the passages are comparatively easy, and 
altogether telling, and such as could scarcely fail to engage the 
sympathies of the pupil. It is much more musicianly than the 
—— of transcriptions, for there is not a passage but has a 
definite purpose and intention, of value to both teacher and 
pupil. 





Ssus only; Enough ; At Rest ; and Awakening. By FRANCESCO 
BERGER. Lamborn Cock. 


THE first two pieces are sacred songs, with words by Frances 
Ridley Havergal, in which may be traced a well-directed en- 
deavour to give a passionate emphasis to the words, such as might 
naturally arise from a desire to realise their import in musical 
sounds. The other two pieces are duets, or as they are called on 
the title-page ‘‘two-part songs,” melodious, spirited, and with 
a considerable amount of originality. The consecutive fifths on the 
third page of each of the first two songs might have been spared 
to the eye for the sake of example to inexperienced writers ; but as 
the musical result is not so bad as their moral effect, the evident 
intention of the author may to a certain extent be excused. 


Musical Potes. 


—~—. 


It is pleasing to learn that Dr, von Biilow, who, since his return 
from America, has been in so critical a state, ison a fair way towards 
recovering his health. 

MME. PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA is said to be engaged upon 
the composition of an opera, La Mare au Diadle, the text of which 
was found among the re/iguia of the lately deceased poetess and 
novelist, Mme. George Sand, 

WE are glad to see that the admirable address delivered by Prof. 
Macfarren at the late annual distribution of prizes to the students of 
the Royal Academy of Music has been printed i extenso, and may 
be obtained of the secretary of the institution, 


MME. ARABELLA GODDARD has announced her intention of 
giving two pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday 
afternoons, October 12th and 19th, when she will make her first 
appearance in England after an absence of four years. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association an interesting 
paper was read by Mr. Colin Brown, of Glasgow, upon ‘‘ True 
Intonation,” illustrated’ by the voice harmonium with natural finger- 
board, which he has recently patented. Sir William Thompson, 
who expressed his high appreciation of the perfection and beauty of 
Mr. Brown's instrument, and Mr. Bosanquet, of Oxford, — 
in the discussion which followed. Mr. Bosanquet, who testi to 
the practical utility of the system, illustrated by Sir W. Thompson, 
of tuning a major third by first getting a perfect fifth and then tuning 
the third between, a plan which he had himself adopted for some 
years past, also favoured the company with a performance on the 
new instrument, the effect of which appeared to be received as 
satisfactory. 
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IT is satisfactory to note that the proceedings of the Musical 
Association for the investigation and discussion of —_ con- 
nected with the art and science of music, the second annual report of 
which has recently been issued by Messrs, Chappell and Co., have 
been of a more practical and useful character during the second 
session than during the first. The wire Sa a list of the pa: 
read and discussed at the meetings :—‘‘ On Musical Criticism,” by 
Mr. Charles Salaman ; ‘‘On the Graphic Method of Representing 
Musical Intervals, with Illustrations of the Construction of the 
Musical Scale,” by Dr. W. Pole ; ‘‘ Considerations on the History 
of Ecclesiastical Music in Western Europe,” by the Rev. Sir F. 
Gore Ouseley ; ‘‘ On Kettledrums,” by Mr. V. de Pontigny ; ‘‘ On 
some Points in the received Method of Writing an Orchestral 
Score,” by Prof. W. H. Monk; ‘‘ On Standards of Musical Pitch,” 
by Dr. W. H. Stone; ‘‘On our Perception of the Direction of a 
Source of Sound,” by Lord Rayleigh ; ‘‘On the Musical Inventions 
and Discoveries of the late Sir Charles Wheatstone,” by Prof. W, 
Grylls Adams ; and ‘‘On Medical Science in Relation to the Voice 
as a Musical Instrument,” by Dr, Lennox Browne. 


THE Carl Rosa Opera Company commenced their second season 
in London of operatic performances in English on the r1th ult,— 
this year at the Lyceum Theatre. With the exception of Mme 
Rose Hersee, all the principal members of last year’s company. 
together with others, have been engaged. Mr. Carl Rosa, who him, 
self undertakes the duties of conductor as well as those of impressario- 
commenced this his second campaign here with Cherubini's Water- 
Carrier (Les Deux Fournées), the production of which last season, 
in spite of its failure at Her Majesty’s Opera in 1872, excited such 
warm attention. A more judicious choice could hardly have been 
made, It has been followed by Sir Julius Benedict's Lily of Kil- 
larney ; Bellini’s Sonnamdula ; Gounod’s Faust ; Adolphe Adam’s 
Giralda (for the first time in England) ; and Balfe’s Bohemian Girl. 
Among the most important of the novelties promised are Wagner’s 
Flying Dutchman (Der Fliegende Hollinder); Nicolo Isouard’s 
pay and Pauline, an entirely new opera, founded on the late 

rd ne drama, The Lady of Lyons, and set to music by Mr, 

owen, expressly for the Carl Rosa ¢rouge. If Mr. Rosa 

succeeds in carrying out these intentions, he will have set a good 
example to our italian Opera directors. 


THE 153rd meeting of the three choirs of Gloucester, Hereford, 
and Worcester, held last month at Hereford, was more remarkable as 
a demonstration in favour of the continuance of these festivals, and 
as a protest against the innovations attempted last year at Worcester, 
than for its musical interest. No actual novelty of importance was 
attempted. The works performed in the cathedral wete Handel’s 
Samson (selection) and Messiah ; Mendelssohn's Z/ijah and ‘‘ Hymn 
of Praise;” Haydn’s Creation (first part) ; Spohr’s Last fudgment ; 

. F. Barnett’s The Raising of Lazarus ; and Gounod's ‘‘Cecilian” 
ass. Of these, it will be seen, the nearest approach to a novelty 
was in Mr. Barnett’s oratorio, but to which we need not now revert at 
length, as it was fully discussed both in our concert and our review 
columns on the occasion of its production in London in 1873. The 
evening concerts, with the exception of one devoted to chamber 
music of a “‘Monday Popular” stamp, were of the usual miscel- 
laneous character. The vocalists engaged were Mlle. Titiens, Miss 
Bertha Griffiths, Mme. Edith Wynne, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, Miss 
Enriquez, and Messrs. Sims Reeves (but who was too ill to appear), 
W. H. Cummings, Lewis Thomas, and Maybrick. Mr. Done, of 
Worcester, presided at the organ; Mr. C. H. Lloyd, Dr. Wesley's 
successor at Gloucester, accompanied on the pianoforte ; and Mr. 
Townshend Smith, organist of Hereford Cathedral, conducted. 

THE new musical knight, ‘‘Sir Herbert Stanley Oakeley,” is 
second son of the late Sir Herbert, and brother of the present Sir 
Charles Oakeley, Bart. His mother, Athole Murray, Lady Oakeley, 
was daughter of the Right Hon, Lord Charles Murray, youngest 
son of John, third Duke of Athole. He was educated at Rugby 
School, and at Christ Church, Oxford, of which University he is 
M.A. After having graduated he went abroad to complete his 
Studies in the art for which, from earliest childhood, he had shown 
s0 marked a predilection. At Leipzig he studied pianoforte- 
playing under Professor Moscheles ; and at Bonn, organ-playing 
under Dr. Breidenstein, Professor of Music in that University; and 
later under the great organist, Dr. Johann Schneider, of Dresden, 
While resident in London he acted for some years as musical 
correspondent to the Guardian, to which and to other journals he 
still occasionally contributes notices of musical festivals at home 
and abroad. In 1865, on the death of Professor Donaldson, he 
was urged to become a candidate for the vacant chair of music 
in Edinburgh University, and was unanimously elected by the 
University Court, Mr. Gladstone being then Lord Rector. In 1871 
he received from the Primate, ex oftcio, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music. The royal honour just received by him is, we 
believe, the first instance of the recipient holding a musical appoint- 





ment in Scotland ; and it may be taken as a compliment not only to 
Edinburgh and to its University, but also as a well-deserved recog- 
mition of what he has effected towards the advancement of musical 
art in Scotland. 

IT cannot have escaped notice that year by year the programmes 
of our leading orchestral concerts have become more and more 
varied and comprehensive, though at the same time their clas- 
sical character wy 3 maintained. The twenty-first 
series of twenty-five Winter Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, which commenced yesterday, bids fair to prove an in- 
stance in point. Among the works which it is proposed to bring 
forward here for the first time, the prospectus enumerates Pales- 
trina’s ‘‘ Ave Maria ;" Purcell’s ‘‘ Yorkshire Feast Song” (for solos, . 
chorus, and orchestra); a concerto for orchestra by Bach; two 
andantes from two of Haydn’s earliest symphonies ; two concertos 
by Mozart (the one for violin and the other for pianoforte, both in E 
flat); Beethoven's ‘‘Dances for Orchestra,” composed for the Redouten 
Saal at Vienna, and a fragment of a violin concerto with orchestra ; 
Schubert’s fantasia inc, Op. 15 (adapted for pianoforte and orchestra 
by Liszt); the overture and a selection from Berlioz’s opera, Benedict 
and Beatrice ; Raff's overture on “‘ Ein’ feste Burg” (Op. 127), and 
his newest symphony or some other orchestral work; ‘‘ Der 
Walkiiren Ritt,” from Wagner's Ring des Nibelungen, and the 
‘Centennial Philadelphia March ;” Rubinstein’s ‘‘Ocean”’ sym- 
phony, and pianoforte concerto (No. 2, in F); besides new or 
important works by Liszt, Hiller, Joachim, Reinecke, Faist, Rietz, 
Ambroise Thomas, Gevaert, Auber, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Reber, 
Massanet, Guirard, Rossini, Verdi, Bazzini, Arrigo Boito, Tschai- 
koffsky, Dargomysky, Seroff, Macfarren, Sullivan, J. F. Barnett, 
Cowen, H. Gadsby, E. Prout, Crowther}Alwyn, &c., the titles of 
which are not specified. An engagement has been offered to Herr 
Brahms on the occasion of his visit to England, in the spring, to re- 
ceive his degree of Doctor of Music at Cambridge; and Herr 
Anton Rubinstein has consented to appear in the double capacity of 
pianist and conductor at two concerts. The orchestra, it is promised, 
will be maintained at its well-known standard of efficiency, and the 
choir will be increased to 400 members. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PROFESSOR SiR R. P, STUART, of Trinity College, Dublin, has ad- 
dressed a letter to us complaining that in the report of the ceremonial 
attending the annual distribution of prizes to the students of the 
Royal Academy of Music, which appeared in our last issue, we 
omitted to name him as the composer of the organ voluntary played 
by Mr. H. R. Rose. We willingly repair the omission, which was 
quite unintentional, by stating herewith that the work in question 
was a concert fantasia, in D minor, of which honourable mention 
had already been made in our review columns. 


E. M. S., Farnboro’.—We are not in a position to give a direct 
answer to your question. Except as a matter of courtesy to the 
author, we imagine there could have been no necessity to ask per- 
mission to translate the articles named, as they originally appeared 
in the Gazette Musicale more than thirty years ago. 


W. D. L., Loughborough.—Ferd. Laub, born at Prague, in 1832, 
an eminent violinist, well known in Germany and Russia, The other 
names are unknown to us. All foreign music-sellers in London 
supply the works published by the German Bach Society. The work 
being still in course of issue, no complete list of its contents has as 
yet been published. A list of Bach’s works, published up to 1873, 
is to be found in an abridged translation of C. H. Bitter's Life of 
Bach, by J. E. Kay-Shuttleworth (London : Houlston and Sons), 
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